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BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 20, 1827. 





Vou I. 





LITERATGRE, & 


DEATH AND THE WARRIOR. 


We admire the picture of Degth and the Warrior—See!— 
look at the knight, armed all in proof, issuing from the tent, 
‘this soul in arms, aud eager for the fight;” his “ladye-love” 
is fastening to his arm that scarf which is to animate 
hith, in the day of battle, with a giant’s strength—and 
teach him, in the hour of victory, to be merciful and com- 
passionate to the vanquished, imitating the mild virtues of a 
woman; whilst it speaks, at thesame time, in a “small still 
voice” of love and constancy, and never-dying faith!—Then 
took at Death, completing the array of the warrior, by pia- 
cing on his head the plumed helm. Beautifully has Mrs. He- 
mans illustrated this touching sketch of Mr. Dagley’s. 

“Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy plume 
On a proud, fearless brow! 

I am the lord of the lonely tomb, 
And mightier one than thou! 

Bid thy soul’s love farewell, young chief! 
Bid her a long farewell! 

Like the morning’s dew shall pass that grief-- 
Thou comest with me to dwell! 

Thy barque may rush through the foaming deep, 
Thy steed o’er the breezy hill; 

But they bear thee on to a place of sleep, 
Narrow, and cold, and still.” 

‘And was the voice I heard thy voice, O death? 
And is thy day so near? 

Then on the field shail my life’s last breath 
Mingle with victory’s cheer! 

Banners shall float, with the trumpet’s note, 
Above me as I die; 

And the palm tree wave o’er my noble grave, 
Under the Syrian sky. 

fligh hearts shall burn in the royal ball, 
When the minstrel names that spot; 

And the eyes I love shall weep my fall- 
Death! Death! 1 fear thee not.” 

‘Warrior! thou bearest a haughty heart, 
But I can bend its pride! 

How should’st thou know that thy soul will part 
In the hour of victory’s tide? 

{t may be far from thy steel-clad bands, 
That I shall make thee mine; 

{t may be lone on the desert sands, 
Where men for fountains pine! 

It may be deep amidst heavy chains, 
In some strong paynim hold—- 

I have slow, dull steps, and lingering pains, 
Wherewith to tame the bold!” 

‘Death! Death! I go to a doom unblest, 
If this indeed must be! 

But the cross is bound upon my breast, 
And I may not shrink from thee! 


Sound, clarion, sound! for my vows are given 
To the cause of the hoiy shrine; 

J bow my soul to the wild of heaven, 
O Death! and not to thine!” 


—_—_— a - 

Nupoleon.—The late emperor of France was aman of very 
temperate habits. The only excess to which he seems to have 
been addicted, was in the use of snuff. It is not true, as re- 
ported, that he made excessive use of strong coffee. While re- 
sidjng in Paris, he regularly drank two cups of it every day, 
one glass of wine, and no more. In his general habits and do- 

esiic xegulations, he observed the utmost uniformity, 


COURTSHIP AMONG THE ALPS. 


A work has lately appeared in Paris, entitled ‘“‘Recueil de 
Fadaises,” a pleasant mixture of philosophy and folly, truth 
and fiction, eloquent description, extravagant adventure, and 
eccentric opinion. One of its chapters contains the follow- 
ing curious account of the manner of courtship observed in 
some of the wildest and remotest regions of the Alps:— 


Do you hear that joyous multitude descending irom the 
top of the mountain, and the confused din of the voices that 
are repeated by the distant echoes? Do you see them leaping 
the ravines, scaling the rocks, sliding lightly over those mo- 
rions of ice, or descending perpendicularly those flowery 
heights by means of sticks placed between their legs; whilst 
two mules, adorned with plumes of feathers and bells, are 
cautiously winding round the ice-covered rocks, and gravely 
picking their steps on the brink of the precipices, as if they 
were conscious of the precious burthen they carry on this fes- 
talday? Now look around you in the bottom of this valley, 
where you are placed asif in the pitofa vast theatre; see 
that modest chapel shaded by beach-trees, with its ivy-cover- 
ed walls, its sombre and antique stained windows, and its 
chimes, which are going in unison with the bells of the mules, 
that are coming down the mountain. See the parishioners in 
their Sunday finery, walking about the church yard, and say- 
ing in a low voice, ‘‘Good, there they come.” Approach 
the church door and read the notice affixed to it: “There is 
a promise of marriage between Jacques Lafrise, called Fri- 


‘| son, and Magdalen Friquet, now of age. called La Friquette. 


Yes, be itknown,” &c. But before the nuptial party arrives, 
when the village will be stunned with noisy detonations, I 
must enter into some details upon the manners, customs, and 
domestic life of the shepherds who inhabit these high re- 
gions. Their manners are unknown in the towns situated at 
the very foot of these mountains. The citizens of these good 
towns are like the lodgers on the ground-floor, who never 
trouble their heads about what their neighbors who live in 
the garrets aredoing. Social immobility is the dominant 
trait in the character of these pastoral people, who live in 
what are called the haut travers of the mountains. The idea 
of perfectability has not yet reached them. What their fore- 
fathers thought, believed, said, and did, a thousand years a- 
go, they think, believe, say, and do at present. They are 
primitive beings, who have but few points of contact with 
the beings of a secondary creation. Sometimes a quarter of 
a century passes away without any stranger being seen in 
their abodes. When one of these herdsmen wishes to marry, 
and that his heart puts forth love as the tree puts forth its 
buds, he goes on a Sunday after mass, with his father, grand- 
father, great grand father, if he be still alive, ina word, with 
the whole ascending line, to the house of the fair one. They 
enter, sit down, and without saying a word, put a saffron 
cake on thetable. This cake is the orator of the family, and 
in ordex to Jet it speak, the gaJlantand his family retire in si- 
lence. The following Sunday, at the same hour, the same 
party returns to the same house; and if they find the cake 
whole and untouched upon the same table, they take it up 
and carry it away without saying a word. But if the cake 
has disappeared, or a quartgg, one third, or one-half of it has 
been cut, itis a sign that it has been acceptable; and that the 
gallant may come back on the fourth, the third, or the second 
Sunday following, according to the greater or less portion of 
the cake that has been cut off; should but a few crumbs re- 
main on the table, it is an invitation to return the next Sun- 
day. The following Sunday the gallantcomes, always ac- 
companied by his ascendants, and finding the cake almost en- 
tirely eaten, he takes from under his coat a blackbird with a 
reddish spot, (wn merte a } red rose, @ bird indigenous to the 
Alps,) and ties it by the foot to the sabot or wooden shoe of 





the fair one, which b eae is found 
ing in the middle of » At the sight of the bird, his 
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red spot, his beak and his tai}, the fair one, who knows well 
what all these mean, cries out, and protests that she will not 
accept it, that she will have nothing to do with it, that it is 
odious inher sight. She then quits the house, and runs into 
the fields like one distracted. (This is the most approved e- 
tiquette.) But the following Sunday, when the gallant re- 
turns, if he should find the black-bird in a neatly made cage, 
he presents the damsel with a rusty reaping hook without o 
handle. At the sight of this instrument there is another ex- 
clamation of surprise and scorn, and another flight into the 
fields. ‘Take back your oldiron; what would you have me 
do with it?” says the fair one. But the gallant is now accue- 
tomed to these ways, and does not lose courage, but returns 
the next Sunday, followed, as on the former one, by his as- 
cendants; and, if he finds the reaping hook cleaned of its rust, 
and fixed in a new handle, he then, for the first time, speaks 
to his fair one, touches her hand, and pats her upon the 
shoulder. Then follow compliments and kisses, the relations 
drink a few glasses of wine, the lovers converse for a short 
time together, and you are then admitted and received in 
the house as herbager—a grade which is in the same relation 
to that of husband as the dignity of licentiate is to that of doc- 
tor—It is then tacitly understood that the gallant shall go 
during the fine season and cut the new grass with his fair one, 
taking care to make use of the reaping hook that has been 
sharpened and putin a new handle with an attention so full 
ofdelicacy. And accordingly, as soon as the earth is covered 
with verdure, our young couple set out very frankly together 
to cut the grass, which they make into bundles, and bring to 
the house of the betrothed. The harvest lasts a month, dur- 
ing which period they have had time to become better ac~ 
quainted with each other, in cutting the same grass, singing 
the same song, drinking out of the same cup, and eating off 
the same platter. But flower and grass are of little conse- 
quence; we must come to the fruits, and it is the season of ga- 
thering them that is looked forward to with impatience. As 
soon then as the little rosy-tinted Pomona has carpeted the 
young copses with her purple gifts, and that the peasants and 
the shepherds hasten to a banquet which unites the colors 
and perfumes of Flora to the delicious savours of her new- 
born sister, (which means, my good people, in a clearer and 
less poetical] style, as soon as the strawberries begin to ripen 
—and I warn you that upon the mountain they do not ripen 
before the end of July;) as soon, then, I repeat, as this happy 
period arrives, our herbager, who has been absent from his fair 
one more than a month, comes to her house, always accom- 
panied by his principal relations, always at the same hour, 
and always on a Sunday; he brings a neatly made osier bas- 
ket adorned with flowers, which is the same as if he said to 
his fair one, “‘Létus go and gather maiousses (strawberries) 
together.” Surely the maiden has sufficient opportunities of 
knowing her gallant whilst cutting grass with him—some re- 
collection of their intimacy during that pericd should have 
remained in her mind; but nosuch thing. She looks as if she 
then saw him for the first time. She disowns and rejects 
him—witness the harsh words that she addresses to him: “Go 
seek somewhere else for your dupe. There is nothing for 
you todo here. I scorn you and your basket.” She further 
seasons this dismissa} with the following disagreeable epithets 
—“blackamoor,” or “carrotty-pated fellow,” ‘dog face,” or 
‘‘weazel muzzle,” according to the complexion, color of the 
hair, or form of the nose of the ad devil. But he is far 
from being discouraged. The following Sunday he calls up- 
on his fair termagrant, and is not very much surprised to find 
upon the table two baskets instead of one; by which he is to 
understand that he bas been promoted a step, and is aceept- 
ed as maioussier. Ahd itis by virtue of the privilege which 
Se tgnity confers him, that he sets out alone with the 
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en, the gallant retiring to sleepat home. A certain interval 
intervenes—time passes, love remains, the autumn arrives, 
and with iton a Sunday the lover. You have now been ac- 
cepted as herberger and maioussier, you have cut grass and ga- 
thered strawberries together; moreover your blackbird has 
been accepted, and your cake has been eaten, and conse- 
quently you present yourself with that noble assurance which 
tlre favors with which you have been honored inspire. You 
take from your pocket, and boldly offer a very elegantly turn- 
ed nut-cracker, made of box-wood; but how grievously has 
your presumption misled you! At the sight of the odious in- 
strument, the blood rushes to the face of the maiden; she is 
almost suffocated by anger; her laces burst and her heart 
bounds; she snatches from the hands of the rash intruder the 
odious instrument, and throws it at his head--taking care, 
however, that it shall not gowithin a yardof his ears. But 
how bitter and sincere is her regret at having missed him!— 
Let him dare to return and he shall know what he has to ex- 
pect; and, in fact, the gallant returns the following Sunday, 
and finds upon the table a large basket, at the bottom of 
which he perceives a rose, together with the odious nut- 
cracker, enveloped in garden rocket and tormentil. This de- 
notes that you have been promoted another step. Then all 
the relations near and distant, both on the paternal and ma- 
ternal side, assemble, and confer upon you with a most ob- 
streperous sounding of horns, the dignity of olagnier, with all 
its honors, privileges, franchises, and immunities. (Olagnier 
comes from olagne, the synonime of nut-cracker.) This grade 
gives the young couple the liberty of going alone on a Sunday 
into the woods with the nut-cracker and the basket, which 
latter they are to bring back full in the evening to the maid- 
en’s house. The nuts gathered and brought home, have now 
to be cracked, sorted, pounded, heated, and subjected to the 
oil press. Consequently you have stil] to be admitted as nut- 
breaker, sorter, heater, and presser; and even after all this, 
you have still, before you can be admitted to the pen 54 of 
liymen, to be examined as to your skill in spinning, and if ap- 
proved of, raised to the rank of a spinner. You must neces- 
sarily pass through al) these grades before you can be invest- 
ed with the rights and prerogatives of ahusband. It is thus 
that in another species of animated beings, the individual 
must successively be a maggot, a larva, a —— and a 
chrysalis, before it can in its capacity of a butterfly make use 
of its antene, or horns, and its trunk. A code, regulating ail 
these preliminaries, exists; it is written in the romance Jan- 
guage; and, amongst others, contains the following maxims 
of pastoral gallantry. The herbager should be sighing and 
suppliant; the maioussieur gallant and seductive; the olagnier 


patient and suffering, but presumptuous in intention; the spin- 
ner complaisant and enterprising; the husband doleful and 


By the same code it is the duty of an olagnier to 
give to his fair one two pounds of virgin wax at Candlemas, 
‘9, bundle of box-wood the first Sunday of Lent, a pot of honey 
on Ash Wednesday, two pigeons at Pentecost, and a fricas- 
see at Easter. Thus the habitudes of these simple and hon- 
ust people lead their minds alwuys to religion: which is a 
more pure and elevated love than the other—both, however, 
having a paradise, a purgatory and a hell. 


aurowsy. 





THE OCEFAN. 

The ocean surrounds the earth on all sides, and penetrates 
into the interior parts of different countries, sometimes by 
large openings, and frequently by small straits. Could the 
eye take in this immense sheet of waters at one view, it 
would appear the most augusg object under the whole hea- 
yens. It vccupiesa space on thefBurface of the globe at least 
three times greater than that which is ocerpied by the land; 
comprehending an extent of one hundred and forty-eight 
millions of square miles. Though the ocean, strictly speak- 
ing, is but one immense body of waters, extending in differ- 
ent directions, yet different names bave becn appropriated to 
different portions of its surface. That portion of its waters 
which rolls between the western coast of America and the 
eastern shores of Asia, is called the Pacific ocean; and that 
portion which separates Europe and Africa from America, 
the Atlantic ocean. Other povtions are termed the Northern, 
Southern, and Indian oceans. When its waters penetrate in- 
to the land, they form what are termedguifs, and Mediterra- 
nean seas. But without following it through all its windings 
and divisions, I shall simply state a few general facts. : 

With regard to the depth of this body of water, no certain 
conclusions have yet beenformed. Beyond a certaindepth, 
it has hitherto been found unfathomable. We know, in gene- 
ral, that the depth of the sea increases gradually us we leave 
the shore; but we have reason to believe that this increase 
of depth continues only to a certaindistance. ‘The numerous 
islands seattered every where through the ocean, demon- 
strate that the bottom of the waters, so farfrom uniformly 
sinking, sometimes rises into lofty mountains. It is highly 
probable that thedepth of the sea is somewhat in proportion 
to the elevation of the land: for there is some reason to con- 
clude, that the present bed of the-ocean, formed the inhabit- 
ed part of the ancient world, previous to the general deluge, 
and that we are now occupying the bed of the former ocean; 
and, if so, its greatest depth will not exceed four or five 
miles; for there is no mountain that rises higher above the 
ievel of the sea. But the sea has never been actually sound- 
ed to a greater depth than a mile and sixty-six feet. Along 
the coast its depth has always been found proportionate to 
the height of the shore: where the coastis high and moun- 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


water it contains, we must therefore suppose a medium 
depth. If we reckon its average depth at two miles, it will 
contain two hundred and ninety-six millions of cubical miles 
of water. We shal] have a more specific idea of this enor- 
mous mass of water, if we consider that it is sufficient to co- 
ver the whole globe, to the height of more than eight thous- 
and feet; and if this water were reduced to one spherical 
mass, it would form a globe of more than eight hundred miles 
in diameter. 

With regard to itsbottom. As the sea covers so greata 
portion of the globe, we should, no doubt, by exploring its in- 
terior, discover a vast nomber of interesting objects. So far 
as the bed of the ocean has been explored, it is found to bear 
a great resemblance to the surface of the dry land: being 
like it, full of plains, caverns, rocks, and mountains, some of 
which are abrubt and almost perpendicular, while others rise 
with a gentle acclivity, and sometimes tower above the wa- 
ter, and form islands. The'materials, too, which compose 
the bottom of the sea are the same which form the basis of 
the dryland. It alsoresembles the Jand in another remarka- 
ble particular: many fresh springs, and even rivers rise out 
of it; an instance of which occurs near Gor, on the western 
coast of Hindostan, and in the Mediterranean sea, not far 
from Marseilles. The sca sometimes assumes different co- 
lours. The materials which compose its bottom, cause it to 
reflect different hues in different places; and its appearance 
is also affected by the winds and the sun, while the clouds 
that pass over it communicate all the varied and fleeting co- 
jours. When the sun shines it is green; when he gleams 
through a fog, it is yellow; near the poles it is black; while in 
the torrid zone, its colour is often brown; and, on certain oc- 
casions, it assumes a luminous appearance, as if sparkling 
with fire. 

The ocean has thfte kinds of motion. The first is that un- 
dulation which is produced by the wind, and which is entire- 
ly confined to its surface. It is now ascertained, that this 
motion can be destroyed, and its surface rendered smooth, by 
throwing oil upon its waves. The second motion is that con- 
tinual tendency which the whole water in the sca has to- 
wards the west, which is greater near the equator than to- 
wards the poles. It begins-on the west side of America, 
where it is moderate; but as the waters advance westward, 
their motion is accelerated; and after having traversed the 
globe, they return, and strike with great violence on the eas- 
tern shore of America. Being stopped by that continent, 
they rush with impetuosity into the Gulf of Mexico, thence 
they proceed along the coast of North America,, till they 
come to the south side of Newfoundland, when they turn off 
and run down through the Western isles. ‘This motion is 
most probably owing to the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its axis, which is in a direction contrary to the motion of 
the sea. The third motion of the sea is the tide, which is a 
regular swell of the ocean every twelve hours. This mo- 
tion is now ascertained to be owing to the attractive influ- 
ence of the moon, and also partly to thatof the sun. There 
is always a flux and reflux at the same time in two parts of 
the globe, and these are opposite to each other: so that when 
our antipodes have high water, we iiave the same. When 
the attractive powers of the sun and moon act in the same 
direction, which happens at the time of new and full moon, 
we have the highest or spring tides; but when theirattrac- 
tion is opposed to each other, which happens at the quarters, 
we have the lowest, or neap tides. 

Such is the ocean; a most stupendous scene of Omnipo- 
tence, which forms the most magnificent feature of the 
globe we inhabit. When we stand on the sea shore, and cast 
our eyes over the expanse of the waters, till the sky and the 
waves seem to mingle; al] that the eye can take in one sur- 
vey, is but aninconsiderable speck, less than the one hun- 
dred thousandth part of the whole of the vast abyss. If every 
drop of water can be divided into twenty-six millions of dis- 
linct parts, as some philosophers have demonstrated, what 
an immense assemblage of watery particles must be contain- 
ed in the unfathomable caverns of the ocean! Here the pow- 
ers of calculation are completely set at defiance; and an im- 
age of infinity, immensity, and endless duration, is presented 
to the mind. ‘This mighty expanse of waters is the grand re- 
servoir of nature, and the source of evaporation, which en- 
riches the earth with fertility and verdure. Every cloud 
which floats in the atmosphere, and every fountain and rivu- 
let, and flowing stream, age indebtcd to this inexhaustible 
source for those watery feasures which they distribute 
through every region oftheland, Jn fine, whether we con- 
sider the ocean as rearing its tremendous billows in the 
midst of the tempest, or as stretched out into a smooth ex- 
panse—whether we consider its immeasurable extent, its 
mighty movements, or the innumerable beings which glide 
through its rolling waves—we cannot but be struck with as- 
tonishment at the grandeur of the Omnipotent Being, who 
holds its waters ‘in the hollow of his hand,” and who has 
said to its foaming surges, ‘Hither shalt thou come, and no 
farther, and here shall thy proud Waves be stayed.” 

a 

Polite Reminiscence—Dear Tom; I am ealling in my debts, 
though like spirits from the vasty deep, they do not always 
come when I docail them; this, I am sure, will not be the 
case with the one pound J lent you, and which must have es- 
caped your recollection. 

Puaning—Last summer two young gentlemen were leok- 
ing out of a window into an adjoining yard, when one of them 





tainous, the sea that washes it is deep, but where the coast 
is low, the water is shallow. To calculate the quantity of 


saw four or five ne drag at ecards. ‘Charles,’ said 
he, ‘I do not think those fellows are fair players.’ ‘No,? re+ 
plied C. ‘I think they are a set of blath-legs. 
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JOHN EAGER HOWARD, was born on the 4th of June, 
1752, in Baltimore County, in thisstate. His grandfather, 
Joshua Howard, an Englishman by tipth, having, while yel 
very young, left his father’s house in the vicinity of Man- 
chester, to join the army of the Duke of York, subsequently 
James II. during Monmouth’s insurrection, was afterwards 
afraid to encounter bis parent’s displeasure, and came to 
seek his fortune in America. This wasin the year 1685-86. 
He obtained a grant of the land in’ Baltimore county, on 
which Col. Howard was born, and which is still in the fami- 
ly, and married Miss Joanna O’Carrol, whose father had late- 
Jy emigrated from Ireland. Cornelius, one of his sons by this 
Jady, and father of the subject of this sketch, married Miss 
Ruth Eager, the shinbdeeuites of George Eager, whose es- 
tate adjoined and now makes a considerable part of this city. 
The Eagers came from England, probably soon after the 
charter to Lord Baltimore; but the records afford little info- 
mation prior to 1668, when the estate near Baltimore was 
purchased. 


Jobn~ Faget Howard, not educated for any particular pro- 
fessicn, was,‘determined to that of arms by the circumstan- 
ees of his-country. One of the first measures of defence a- 
dopted by the colonies against the Mother country, was the 
assemblage of bodies of the militia, termed flying camps 
One of these, was formed in Maryland in 1776, and Mr. How- 
ard was appointed to a Captaincy in the regiment of Col. J, 
Carvil Hall.—His commission, signed by Matthew Tilghman. 
the President’ of the Convention of Maryland, is dated the 
25th of June,,1776, a few days after he had completed his 
24th year. This corps was dismissed, however, in Decenuber 
of the same year. Congress having required of each of the 
states to furnish a certain portion,of regular troops, as 2 
more effective system of defence. On the organization af 
the seven regiments which were to be furnished by Maryland, 
Captain Howard, who had been retained by the wish of the 
Commissioners empowered to appoint officers, rather than 
his own, was promoted to a Majority in one of them, the 
Fourth, under his former commander, Col. Hall. His eom- 
mission is dated the 10th of April, 1777. On the Ist of June, 
1779, he was appointed Lieutenant Colonel of the Fifth, aud 
in the following spring he was transferred to the Sixth; aud 
finally, after the battle of Hobkick’s Hill, he succeeded ta 
the command of the Second, in@®iisequence of the death uf 
Lieutenant Colonel Ford, who never recovered of a wound 
reccived in that battle. , 

Of the services of Colone] Howard during these years and 
throughout the war, we have not limits, nor is it necessary to 
speak. In the chivalrous and hazardous operations of Greene 
in the South, he was one of his most efficient and conspicuous 
coadjutors. That gallant General, an exact discriminator 
of merit, pronounced him as good an officer as the world af- 
forded, tohave the best disposition and correspondent abili- 
ty, to promote the service; and to have conferred great obli- 
gations on himself, and greater on the public. “He de- 
serves,” said Greene, ‘‘a statue of gold no less than Roman 
and Grecian heroes.” ‘At the battle of Cowpens,” says Lee 
‘the seized the critical moment, and turned the fortune of the 
day: He was alike conspicuous, Ahough not alike successful, 
at Guilford and the Eutaws; and at all times, and on all oc- 
casions, eminently useful.” Besides the battles just men- 
tioned, he was in the engagements of White Plains, of Ger- 
mantown ef Monmouth, Camden, Hobkick’s Hill, and others 
which may bé known to our readers. Having been trained 
to the infantry service; he was always employed in that line 
and was distinguished for pushing into close battle, and wit} 
fixed bayonet; an honorable evidencg of his intrepidity, as it 
is well known how seldom bayonets are actually crossed in 
battle, even with the most veteran troops. It was at Cow- 
pens that this mode of fighting was resorted to for the first 
time in the war, and the Maryland line was so frequently af- 
terwards put to thisservice, as almost to annihilate that gal- 
lant corps. In this battle, Col. Howard at one time Irad ip 
his hands the swords of seven officers who had surrendered to 
him personally. During the engagement, having ordered 
some movement of one of the flank companies, it was mista- 
ken by the men for an order toretreat. While theline was 
in the act of falling back,Morgan rode up to him, @xclaiming 
“that the day waslost.” ‘Look at.that line,” replied Col. 
Howard: “men who can retreat ip such.order, are not beat- 
en.” Morgan then pointed out-a position whigh he ordered 
him to take, and make astand; but halting.his Men, and fa- 
cing them abouf, he poured ina sudden fire on the eneny, 
and then, on his own responsibility, dashed on them with the 
bayonet. It was on this occasion that he saved the life of 
the British General, O’Hara, whom he found clinging to his 
stirrup, and claiming quarter. O’Hara afterwards address~ 
ed to him several letters, thanking him for his life. 

Colonel Howard continued in his command till the army 
was disbanded, when he retired to his patrimonial estate 
near this city. He soon after married Margaret Chew, the 
daughter of Benjamin Chew, of Philadelphia; a lady whose 
elegant manners and courteous hospitality, will long be re» 
membered by the society of this place, of which, as well as 
of the best company throughout the country, her house was 
the gay and easy resort.—In November, 1788, Colonel How- 
ard was chosen the Governor of Maryland, which post he fill- 
ed for three years; and having in the autumn of 1796, been 
elected to the Senate of the United States, to fill the vacan- 
ey occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Potts, be was, tle 
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same session, chosen for the full term of service, which ex- 
pired on the 4th of March, 1803. - 

The fortunate situation of Colonel Howard’s estate, in the 
jmmediate vicinity of Baltimore, not only placed him above 
the want which has pursued the old age of too many of our 
veterans, but was the foundation of subsequent opulence. 
The ineconsiderable town which at the close of the war, num- 
bered less than ten thousand souls, has since, under the influ- 
ence of that liberty which he aided in asserting, expanded to 
a city of seventy-two thousand, embracing by degrees within 
its growing streets, the venerable shades which sheltered 
the retired soldier. Instead of the deep forest, the precipi- 
tous hills, and the unwholesome marshes, in which com- 
merce tempted our ancestors to plant themselves, his man- 
sion now overlooks a large and busy mart of men; of which 
every rising dome end tower is in some sort a monument of 
his own successful patriotism. An old age warmed and enli- 
vened by such topics of grateful reflection, is the most envia- 
ble of the conditions of human life, as well as an object of 
the utmost veneration and regard. Towards the sol ier of 
the Cowpens this regard was felt, not only by his immediate 
neighbours, and by his former companions in arms, but by the 
most eminent worthies ofhisday. The ‘Father of his Coun- 
try,” in more than one letter, expressed to him his confidence 
and esteem. In one, ho regrets Colonel Howard’s declining 
lo accept a post, as u loss both to himself and to the public, 
and. requests in another, the interposition of a gentleman in 
Philadelphia, to induce the Colonel’s acceptance. ‘Had 
your inclination,” says Washington, in his letter to Col. How- 
ard, “and private pursuits permitted you to take the office 
ihat was offered to you, it would have beena very picasing 
circumstance to me, and I am persuaded, as I observed to 
you on a former occasion, a very acceptable one to the pub- 
lic. But the reasons which you have assigned for not doing 
$0, carry conviction along with them, andmust, however reluc- 
lantly, be submitted to.” 

At his death, Colonel Howard was, we believe, the high- 
est oflicer in rank, in the Continental Service, except Gone- 
val Lafayette. He himself did not know of any other—Gene- 
val Sumter, who is still living, having been an officer of mi- 
litia, and without any Continental commission. 

The character of Col. Howard partook of the strength of 
the school in which it was trained.—His first lessons, receiv- 
ed in the thoughtful infancy of our country, had imbued his 
mind with the nervous .and unadorned wisdom of the time. 
flis manhood, hardened in the stormy season of the Revolu- 
tion, Was taught patience by privation, and virtue by common 
example. By his worth he had won the painful station of a 
champion who was not to be spared from the field of action; 
and his sense of duty was too peremptory to permit him to re- 
fuse the constant requisitions of this perilous honor. In the 
camp, therefore, amidst the accidents of war, his moral con- 
stitution acquired the hardihood, and his arm the prowess, of 
ancient chivalry. He reached in safety the close of that 
anxious struggle, with a mind braced by calamity, and fami- 
liarized to great achievements. It threw him on the world 
in the vigour of his days, gifted with the qualities of a provi- 
dent, brave, temperate and inflexible patsiot. The charac- 
1eristics thus acquired, never faded in subsequent life. Pur- 
sued by an unusual share of honor and regard asa founder of 
the liberties of his country, he was never beguiled by the ho- 
mage it attracted. A fortune that might be deemed prince- 
ty, Was never used to increase the lustre of his station, or the 
weight of his authority, but was profusely dispensed in pub- 
lic benefactions, and acts of munificence. With the allure- 
ments of power continually soliciting his ambition, he never 
threw himself into the public service but when the emergen- 
cies of the state lefthim no privilege of refusal. Under such 
conditions only, he adwinistered the grave duties of oflice, 
with an integrity, wisdom and justice, that gave to his opin- 
ions an authentic and absolute sway 

Amidst the frantic agitations of party, which for a series 
of years convulsed the nation, he almost alone in his genera- 
tion, won the universal confidence. The most inveterate po- 
pular prejudices scemed to yield to the affectionate convic- 
tion of his impregnable honesty, his unblenching love of coun- 
try, and that personal independence which neither party 
zeal could warp from its course, nor passion subvert, nor fac- 
tien alarm; and in their bitterest exacerbations, his fellow 
citizens of all ranks turned towards him as to a fountain of 
undefiled patriotism. In private life he was distinguished 
for the amenity of his manners, hishospitality, and his ex- 
ichsive and useful knowledge..He possessed a memory pain- 
fully minute; and a love of information that never sunk under 
the labour of acquisition —-These faculties rendered him, 
perhaps, the most accurate repository of the history of his 
own time, in this or anyother country. His habits of life 
were contemplative, cautious, scrupulously just, and regula- 
ted hy the strictest method. 

few menhave enjoyed a more enviable lot; his youth dis- 
tinguished in the field, his age in the council, and every pe- 
riod sulaced by the attachment of friends. Affluent in for- 
tune, asrich in public regard, and blessed in his domestic and 
personal associations, he has glided away from the small 
hand of his compatriots, as full of honours as ofyears. The 
example of such,a cilizen is a legacy to his country, of more 
worth than the precepts ofan age. 

<a - 
Better to sit in freedom’s hall, 
With a cold damp floor and a mouldering wall, 
‘Than to bend the neck, and bow the knee, 
Ma the proudest palace of slavery. 
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Magnetism imparted by rotation.—A very curious paper on 
this subject, by Mr. Barlow, has been read before the Royal 
Society. Mr. B. having fixed a 13-inch mortar shell to the 
mandril of a powerful turning lathe, wrought by a steam en- 
gine, and caused it to perform 640 evolutions in a minute, 
the magnetic needle deviated several degrees from the mag- 
netic meridian, and remained stationary during the motion 
of the shell. When the rotation ceased, it immediately re- 
sumed its original position. When the motion of the shell 
was inverted, an equal but opposite deviation of the needle 
took place. When the earth’s action on the needle was neu- 
tralized, and the needle made a tangent tothe ball, the north 
end of theneedle was attracted, when the motion of the ball 
was made towards the needle, and repelled when the motion 
was in the contrary direction, and this happened whatever 
was the direction of the axis of rotation. In the twoextrem- 
ities of the axis there was observed no effect, but in two op- 
posite points, at right angles to the axis, the effect was a 
maximum, and the deviation of the needle was to the centre 
of the ball. In speculating on these facts, Mr. Barlow is dis- 
posed to think that the earth’s magnetism is of the induced 
kind, and he considers this opinion as supported by the fact 
of the non-coincidence of the magnetic axis with the axis of 
the earth’s dajly motion. 

Magazine Percussion Locks--We have had the pleasure with- 
in a few days past, of examining a new invention, to be ap- 
plied to rifles, muskets or fowling pieces, called the ‘Maga- 
zine Percussion Lock.’ It is to supply to fire arms the use of 
ordinary Jocks, without their inconvenience, resulting from 
the projection of different parts, liability to injury, and fre- 
quent failure in igniting the charge. This ingenious specimen 
of mechanic science, is the production of Mr. James B. Low- 
ry, of Chautague county, New York. The piece that we ex- 
amined was a rifle, and the lock, which is the same for that 
as for other fire arms, is composed of eight pieces. 

Ist. The break-off breach—somewhat longer than in com- 
mon guns. To the interior surface of this, the magazine and 
main spring are attached, and through an opening in it, 
which is secured by a screw or slide, the priming is put into 
the magazine. 

2d. The Carrier—Similar to the cock of a common per- 
cussion lock reversed, it is acted on by the main-spring, as is 
the tumbler in acommon lock. The priming is conveyed by 
it from the magazine to the cone or tube, which projects 
from the barrel below, and through which the fire is commu- 
nicated to the charge. A portion of the carrier, termed thie 
lever, (and in appearance like a trigger in a common gun,) 
projects through the trigger plate, and is used to cock the 
piece. 

3d. The Main-spring. 

4th. The Magazine--Is about half an inch in diameter, and 
may be made to contain 150, ormore, primings. 

5th. The Slide, or false bottom of the Magazine--for pass- 
ing the proper quantity of priming from the magazine to the 
carrier, and then closing, to prevent the possibility of a com- 
munication between the priming passed out and that in the 
magazine. 

9th. The Trigger--7th. the Tumbler: and 8th. the Trig- 
ger Plate. 

When the magazine is full, the act of cocking the piece, 
primes it; ifit is desired to let down the lock without dis- 
charging the piece, by reversing it the priming may be re- 
turned to the magazine. There being no opening in the top, 
excepting the one in the upper extremity of the magazine, 
which is covered by ascrew or slide, itis impossible for the 
priming to get wet in any degree, by rain or dampness of the 
atmosphere. 

When in the stock, every part of the lock is invisible, ex- 
cepting the trigger, and a portion of the carrier, with the 
smooth surface of the break-offand trigger plate. 

When a gun is in order for use, with one of these magazine 
locks, it has the appearance of an ordinary piece without any 
lock. One greatadvantage then that is to result from the 
use of the present invention, is an escape from injury to 
which the projecting parts of the lock, the cock and ham- 
mer, are liable, from concussions or the atmosphere. The si- 
tuation of the priming, likewise, prevents the danger and mor- 
tification of a ‘snapper the complete enclosure of the few 
component parts of*the lock, while it preserves them from 
all injury, dispenses witha very considerable portion of the 
labor of cleaning a gun—that draw back upon a sportsman’s 
pleasure. 

In rifles, these locks are peculiarly beneficial, and their a- 
daption to the government arms, may be anticipated with 
confidence. 

We learn with pleasure, that a gentleman of this city, who 
has great experience in the manufacture of muskets, has 
purchased from Mr. Lowry the right to make and apply the 
Magazine Percussion Lock ina great portion of this state, so 
that its benefits may be soon tested and enjoyed.—Phil. Gaz. 


at the nose.)— ‘A 
from the nose two 
Mineral a- 
cids, ice to the nape of the neck, &c. were tried, but without 
stopping the flow of blood. Dr. Brunner was called in on 
the third day, and he blew up powdered gum Arabic through 
a quill—the ae ceased directly.”’—Philadelphia Jour- 
nal of the Medical and Plrysical Science. 


“Mode of stopping Epistaais,”’ — 
young man nineteen years of age, ble 
es So profusely that he fainted several times. 
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4 Luminous Bottle—The following is a method of prepar- 
ing a luminous bottle, which will give sufficient light during 
the night to admit of the hour being easily told on the dial of 
awatch. A phial of clear white glass, of a long form, must 
be chosen, and some fine olive oil heated to ebbullition in a- 
nother vessel, a piece of phosphorus of the size of a pea must 
be put into the phial, and the boiling oi! carefully poured o- 
ver it, till the phial is one third filled. The phial must be 
then carefully corked, and when it is to be used, it must be 
unstopped, to admit the external air, and closed again. The 
empty space of the phial will then appear luminous, and wil! 
give as much light asa dullordinary lamp. Each time the 
light disappears, on removing the stopper it will instantly re- 
appear. In cold weather the bottle must be warmed in the 
hands before the stopper is removed. A phial prepared in 
this way may be used every night for six months, with suc- 
cess.— Mechanic’s Magazine. 


Acurious instrument has been invented by Professor Shil- 
ling, of Breslaw, with which the most exact drawings can be 
made of plants, even those which are invisible without the 
aid of a microscope. The machine resembles the magic lan- 
tern in the principles of its construction; the image is east by 
amagnifying glass upon a horizontal sheet of paper, when it 
can be traced out witha pencil with the greatest readiness. 
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German Eprcrams—The Germans possess a great number 
and variety of short epigrammatic compositions, from which 
an interesting anthology might be wreathed. For instance: 

THE UPSTART. Is it a wonder—with his pelf, 

That Tom his friends remembers not 
For friends are easily forgot 
By him who can forget himself. 
THE CHANGED Lass.——O Venus! whelm’d in sorrow o’er, 
My broken glass I bring to thee; 
For what 1 was it shows no more, 
And what IemIdare not see. 
NoBILITY———W ho noble is may hold in scorn 
The man who is but noble born. 


TO A SCOUNDREL. 
Witness against thee!—wheresoe’re thou goest 
Thou bearest thy accuser, as thou knowest. 
PRUDENCE Seamen on the surge who ride, 
Court the wind and court the tide, 
Force alone no victory brings;— 
They whoaim at noblest things, 
Should aspire to wisdom’s light; 
Wisdom’s mightier far than might. 
HONORABLE SERVICE. 
If any has served thee, tell the deed to many, 
Hast thou served many, tell it not toany. ~ 
EPITAPH! ON A MISER. 
Flere lies old father Gripe, who never eried ‘Jum satis,’ 
*T would wake liim did he know you read his tombstone gratis. 


Thou addest daily to thy store of gains, 

Will a gold fleece give to a sheep more brains? 
APPEARANCE. 

Appearance may deceive thee—understand, 

A pure white glove may hide a filthy hand. 

The world is but an opera show, 

We come, look round, and then we go. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon going to pass sentence of death upion a 
criminal, was greatly importuned by him to save his life. A- 
mong other reasons alleged, he told him he was his relation. 
How do you prove that, said the judge. My Lord, said the 
fellow, your name is Bacon, and my name is Hog; and in all 
ages Hog and Bacon have been reckoned a-kin. But replied 
the judge, hog is never bacon till it has been well hanged— 
Therefore you must be hanged before you can be a relation 
of mine. 


Indian Wit and Repartee.—Several years since, two Indian 
chiefs arrived at Philadelphia, and were invited by a gentle- 
man to dine at his house, where a large party had assembled. 
At dinner, one of the sons of the forest, observing some mus- 
tard, eyed it very intently, admiring its color, and after re- 
volving in his mind its probable pleasant qualities, took a 
large spoonful in his mouth, and greedily swallowed it? His 
eyes instantly became suffused with tears, which his brother 
chief observing, mquired ‘“‘why are you crying?” He answer- 
ed with admirable address and gravity, ‘because I was think- 
ing of the virtues of my father, who wasslain in battle.” He 
now watched his tawney brother, hoping to see him caught 
in the same trap. Ina few minutes he saw his wishes fulfill- 
ed, for his companion took the same quantity, and it was 
productive of the same effect. He instantly inquired why he 
was crying. The other promptly answered, “because you 
were not killed when your father was.” 


New classification—A married lady, alluding in conversation 
to the 148th psalm, observed, that while “young men and 
maidens, old men and children,” were expressly men , 
not a word was said about married women. An old clergy- 
man, whom she was addressing, assured her that they had 
not been omitted, and that she would find them included in 





one of the preceding verses under the description of vapours" 
and storm. ? bre 
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FRIENDSHIP'S COMPLAINT. 
“ws addressed to————, an endeared poetical correspondent, on 
account of his protracted silence. 
Sweet as the breathings of the vernal gale 
That sports amidst the wild grape’s fragrant bowers; 
Ir music fraught with Love’s enchanting tale 
Breatled o’er some gentle lake in moonlight hours:— 
Grateful as freedom’s beams to captive’s eyes, 
When, forth from dungeon cells and darkness led, 
{fe views again the smiling fields and skies, 
And feels their breezy freshness round him shed: 
Thus sweet—thus grateful—to my thrilling soul, 
Were thy rich messages of mind and heart, 
When with thy friends thou did’st my name enrol, 
Loved minstrel! and te me thy smiles impart. 
or in thy lofty thoughts and glowing strains 
1 saw disclosed that pure ethereal mind, 
WVhose power sublime, in rapture’s magic chains, 
My fervid bosom’s strongest faith can bind:— 
Whose feelings bigh all sordid influence spurn— 
To joys that spring from virtuous deeds, aspire— 
And, while up glory’s heights they soar and burn, 
Imbue with tuneful life their charming lyre. 
But now, alas! tome thy mind is sealed— 
Months after months have rolled in gloom away 
Since its bright thoughts, in kindest words revealed, 
Illumed my heart with many a cheering ray. 
Thy silence, cold as winter’s freezing breath, 
Has withered half my bosom’s dearest joys; 
And still, relentless as the frown of death, 
its lingering blooms of anxious hope destroys. 
) why to me thy proffered hand extend, 
And bind me to thy breast with noble zeal? 
*Vhy didst thou claim me as thy valued fiiend, 
And own for me a brother’s love to feel? 
Could Tin aught thy generous trust betray ? 
How, how could [, in language or in deed, 
With cold return thy kind regards repay, 
When for thy weal my faithful breast would bleed? 
Though poor my thoughts, and unadorned my style, 
Yet from my heart’s profoundest depths they flow, 
Jnstained by selfish taint—untinged with guile— 
And warm with bland aflection’s purest glow. 
impervious mystery on thy silence rests— 
But still | would believe thy vows sincere; 
Still foudly hope that ours are kindred breasts 
Whose friendship time shall strengthen and endear. 
Then from iny heart this painful weight remove, 
No longer chill me with neglect’s cold blight; 
Let me again, swect Bard! thy kindness prove— 
Oh put these fears—these torturing doubts to flight! 


Ale candria. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. . 


Lvtract from an wapublished Address, commendatory of the Chris- 
tian charities of Women. 
Next to the ministers of righteousness, the gentle sex, have 
i all ages, distinguished themselves by the lustre which they 
have constantly shed on every branch and department of cha- 
y. Though woman in their social course of action, describe 
a smaller circle than men, yetit has been well observed, that 
tie perfection of a circle consists not in ils dimensions but in 
iiscorrectness. I might proceed to illustrate the truth of this 
remark by naming individuals, some of whom are known to 
niost of those who compose this auditory—individuals exem- 
plarv for the fulfilment of the charities of mother, daughter, 
iriend and benefactor—but motives of delicacy prohibit such 
a eratification. But if we examine the roll of ancient, or 
some of the brightest pages of modern history, it will be doing 
ihe sex but bare justice to declare, that it seems to us as if 
ihe Deity from wise pUrposes, had infused into the hearts of 
woman a double portion of the true spirit of christianity, un- 
wearied kindness, tender picty and practical commisseration. 
No wonder, indeed, that a system of faith whic h breathes be- 
nevolence and is based on charity, should have been early a- 
dopted and zealously propagated Ly so many illustrious wo- 
men. Toomitearlier cases, and later instances, I shall brief- 
{y mention two only, one of which occurred during the middle 
vre of darkness, the other,after the day star of reformaton had 
uisen in Europe. Twelve centuries ago the mild and pious 
Bertha, first introduced the charities of the Gospel, into a 
oval branch of the Saxon Heptarehy. And thus by a woman 
13 the viorious and civilizing work begun of christianizing 
‘oss and ferocious progenitors. Nine centuries after- 
wards, lien, the mother of Elizebeth, that British Queen 
who became the pillar of Protestanism,—Bullen, the gentle 
and accoiplished; she who became a victim to her inexora- 
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ble tyrant, at a time when superstition had corrupted the pu- 
rity of the Gospel—protected, in England, the devout leaders 
of evangelical reformation. And it was those leaders who af- 
terwards educated so many luminaries of piety and learning. 
And it was these and their successors who in the land of our 
forefathers, diffused the radient light of reason and revelation. 
{twas these men who instructed that sect of puritans in church 
and state, who fivally fled acrossthe Atlantic, preferring hard. 
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ship in a howling wilderness, to bigotry and bondage in their 
native land, a sect who by thus evading persccution and the 


creed of the divine right of Kings, became the founders of 
our republicanism, knowledge and charity, whose posterity 
have aggrandized the rights of man throughout this western 
world. Thus, the benevolent Parent of the Universe seems 
to have appointed the docile minds or gentle influence of il- 
lustrious women, to imbibe and diffuse the blessed spirit of 
christian reformation and charity. 
la 

Female Accomplishments—W hen Mrs. Jordan sang, it was the 
heart in her voice that came through, and made her yery 
song forgotten. The orchestra ceased, and the house recog- 
nized the genuine human being. Even the homeliest utilities 
when brought into contract with a refinement, and gracefully 
managed, reflect upon it an additional beauty, by reason of 
the secret appeal they make to our paramount sense of good. 
It was a pleasant surprise to us the other day, when visiting 
our friends, to hear an answer brought from a young lady 
who was sent for totake apartinaduett. ‘That her fingers 
were al! over flour, but she would come to us the moment she 
got it off.’ The same hand that could play an instrument, 
was making a pudding, as it ought todo. The union of ac- 
complishments is less respected now a days, than it was in the 
times of my Lady Pembroke and Mrs. Hutchinson, when a la- 
dy’s hand could at one minute be playing on the “heavenly 
verginalls,” and atthe next was deep in pickles and pre- 
serves. “Chey could not spell then,’ scornfully exclaims a mo- 
dern fine lady. No, Madam; spelling was not 80 common ‘as it 
isnow. Let us pique ourselves as we ought upon that inter- 
esting advantage, especially as it is an evidence of the diffu- 
sion of letters among rich and poor; but the real progress of 
knowledge does not consist in acquiring one utility and leav- 
ing another. The hand is most accomplished, which is full- 
est of power. To be perfect, we would have it be able to 
spell, and to work, and to play, and to make a tart or a bed; 
and to dress, and todandle a child, and to twitch the ear ofa 
friend, and to wipe the tears from one’s eyes, and to be kissed 
in old age with a love beyond reverence. Is it deficient in 
any of tlicse perfections? Let it be able to lay itself with en- 
couragement on the heads of those who possess them, and 
that action gives it the spirit of them all. Next to an abso- 
lute piece of genius, the greatest accomplishments any one 
can possess, are a love of nature and of books. 


nc 

A marriage before a Justice of Peace must have a tendency 
to lessen the reverence for this institution, which is properly 
considered as the corner stone of society, from which all civil 
and political rights and all human relations are derived. Once 
abate marriage of its reverence, and take off the sanctity of 
the contract, and you open a floodgate of all evil, both in li- 
centiousness of manners, and the insecurity of civil rights. 

But this will be effectually done, if marriages, after running 
through the slight preliminary form of publication in the 
church, are to derive their binding force and efficacy from the 
superinduetion of a few common words of contract before a 
Justice of the Peace. This will make marriage a mere mat- 
ter of common human dealing; and, being once deemed tobe 
no more, it will soon become to be considered in this degrad- 
ing light. Marriage, as it nowstands according to the rites 
of the church of England, has been abundantly shown to be 
not merely a contract, but a vow; to subsist upon two obliga- 
tions,—the contract with the parties, and the religious vow 
which binds and sanctilies it. 

A marriage before a Justice of Peace is shocking to morals 
and good manners. It goes further than the design of degrad.- 
ing and insulting the Church; it humbles and degrades the 
parties, particularly that party, which the ceremony is chief- 
ly intended to benefit and exalt,—the woman. A marriage of 
this kind would have more the appearance of indentures of 
apprenticeship in the city, or of hiring servants at a statute 
fair, than of any sericus or solemn class of contract and obli- 
gation. We scarcely need add, how little suitable it would 
be to a country which has always been remarked for the del- 
icacy and modesty of its women.—London Paper. 

a 

Poverty is productive of so many evils, and such severe tri- 
als, that the sufferers check the remonstrances of conscience, 
from the belief that their strength is not proportioned to their 
sufferings. Hunger, they plead, tempts them to steal; fear 
of punishment induces them to lic; paggity of enjoyment 
drives them to drinking; and when drun®y they are not ac- 
countable for their actions. A religious education would 
soon convince these poor and essy deluded people, that in 
our country such pleas cannot palliate their crimes. Labour 
is indemand, and liberal rewards crown the exertions of the 
industrious, and none but the idle, drunken and protligate, 
can suffer from absolute want. 

Neatness and content—-a mild conscientious wife—a hap- 
py husband--duteous and affectionate children—beneath a 
humble shelter, and supported by the fruits of a daily indus- 
try, are not merely the creatures of a poet’s brain. Many, 
who habitually visit the abodes of the poor, can bear witness 
to their existence; and they will also bear witness, that the 
piety, neatness, economy and patience of the wife, are the 
sources whence flow all these comforts. 

“Scorn not the simple annals of the poor.”’ 

Much may be dong by the middling, as well as higher class 
of women, to disseminate good principles, and to take the bit- 
terest dregs from the cup of human misery, of which the la- 
bouring women of every country must, from the established 
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LONDON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Walking Dvress.—A dress of canary yellow gros de Naples, 
with three very broad distinct bias folds on the border of. the 
skirt. Sleeves, ala Marie, with antique points at the wrist, 
and an enamalled bracelet of white and gold next the hand. 
Fichu-Pelerine of fine India muslin, with mantelet ends; the 
pelerine finished all around by Spanish points; edged with fine 
braidings, and surmounted by fluitings of lace. The ends of 
this elegant out door cover are drawn through a belt of tar~ 
tan, yellow checquers on a white ground; though some ladies 
prefer the pattern to be of different colors. The pelerine is 
fastened at the throat with a bow of ribbon the same as the 
belt; asmall triple of French ruff of lace surmounts the fichu 
part. The hat is of white crape or chip; and is ornamented 
with bows and long puffs of tartan ribbons; yellow, on white 
ground. Blue silk stockings, with kid slippers of the same 
color, en sandales complete the dress. 

Evening Dress.—A gown of novel description, the lower 
part being made like a pelisse robe, of pink crape, richly or- 
namented with satin of the same color. One broad bias fold 
of pink satin surrounds the border, cut in points next the knee, 
to which it nearly ascends; at the parts where the robe closes 
down the front of the skirt, is a broad layer of satin, notched 
in points on each side: down the centre of this ornament are 
bows of pink satin bibbon, placed at equal distances. The 
body is finished in front with fichu robings in points, similar in 
appearance to the Anglo-Greek stomacher. The sleves are 
long, ahd of white crape, with double rows of antique points 
of whitp satin: next the hand, a broad gold bracelet, fastened 
with a]cameo head. A dress hat of white blond, the crown 
of the /hat covered with beautiful white plumage, playiig in 
every direction. 








Playing cards:—The use of cards, as the recreation of pri- 
vate cicles, is becorning less general than formerly. This we 
think i$ no bad omen; forto one who has nota particulay 
predilection for them, it would seem as if nothing save ex- 
treme barrenness of ideas and of conversational powers. could 
make people resort to them for amusement. The use of cards 
in a harmless way, as it is called, has been known to create wu 
ruinous partiality for gaming, a vice which we fear Dy. 
Chambers himself would have found it difficult to cure. 





Clerical Duel.—A Duel lately took place in England, in 
Which one of the principals was aclergyman. The quarre)} 
which gave rise to it occuvred ata biliard-table. ‘The Parson 
who was the aggressor, wingedhisman. ‘The Reverend gen- 
tleman scorned to shelter himself behind the privileges of the 
cloth, and expressed great indignation on being charged with 
having dune so on a former occasion. Cowper might weil ex- 
claim— 

‘From such, ye mitred heads, preserve the Church!” 








POPULAR TALES. 





Vhe following tale is from the pen of the Editor of the New 
York Chrystal Hunter:— . 
THE BOY WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 
And there was, too, in that same bark, 
A father and his son. 
He watch’d it wistfully, until away 
T'was borne by the rude wave, whercin ‘twas cast; 
Then he himself went down. Byron, 

Mr. Albert was an Englishman who had married a delicate 
woman, possessed of amiable manners. It was an unionof love; 
and Mrs. Albert had the misfortune to find her husband’s pe- 
enuniary circumstances in a declining state prior to the period 
of giving birth to a first child. A knowledge of Mr. Albert's 
difticulties preyed upon the fine mind of. the wife, and brought 
on a premature illness. 

A noble, blue-eyed boy, beheld a father’s face; but at the 
same moment, a mother’s spirit sought a sphere for which hex 
purity and amiable manners had entitied her. 

It wonld be idle tosay Mr. Albert did not mourn, and use- 
less to deseribe his grief. The fond heart of asorrowing hus. 
band experiences a dreadful void. 

Feeling acutely the loss of his wife, and the derangement of 
his affairs, Mr. Albert determined to leave his little living 
treasure in the care of a kind maiden aunt, sail for the shore 
of America, and try to gain, by his talents and industry, « 
settled home for himself and his boy. 

Only three years passed over his head before he realized 
his wishes; and, with an anxious heart, he sought again the 
British shore, to receive his child, and carry hitn to the land 
of liberty. Mr. Albert could not refrain froma father’s and 
widowed husband’s tears, when he “called back the tangles” 
of the fair boy’s bright locks, and saw, in his laughing cyes, a 
resemblance of his sainted mother. 

When Mr. Albert got on board the vessel, which was bound 
for the western continent, oh, how he watched each look, 
amile, and tear of the child with the golden locks! Neverdid 
the first Adam nurture a plant of Paradise with more fondness 
than this father cherished his only son. 

The Brisish channel is always a dangerous one to vessels, 
especially in the winter season—and it was at that time of 
the year Mr. Albert and his fair-haired boy left Albion’s Isle. 
But the ship bravely rode the wav¢s, and “walked the waters 
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passing Cape Clear, (the most southern point of Ireland,) and 
was soon enabled to get all that a seaman, possessed of a good 
ssel requires—plenty of sea-room. } : 
“i ‘Albert aid me or the side of his little child during 
the period of sea-sickness; but, with all the intense anxiety so 
beautifully displayed in a mother’s love, the father watched 
the feverish form, and ministered to every littlefancy. The 
boy was naturally strong, and he soon, shook off this universal 
troubler of all persotis unused to seas And then did he display 
those beautiful wild flights and innocent Joys which a father’s 
sight enjoys, and with which every kind of disposition is grat- 
ified. The little merry fellow became a favourite with the 
captain, officers, and even the very crew. Ps 

It was upon a bright day, when the ship was sailing a south- 
erly direction, that the child stole from the cabin. His father 
was occupied at.the time in listening to an account of the 
perils encountered by the captain upon a former voyage. The 
boy climbed up the side of the sbip, and stooped over her bul- 
warks for the purpose of looking down upon the broad waves. 
A frightful situation! ! f ; 

“Your bright haired boy has gone up the cabin stairs,” 
said the captain to the father. 

Mr. Albert iramediately ascended to the deck; and all the 
blood of his cheek shrunk to his heart when he saw the situ- 
ation of hisson. But the boy gave him no time to think; for, 
partly turning round his neck, and taking his small hands from 
their resting place, he attempted to wave his father towards 
him. 

At that moment, a sea struck the opposite side of the ves- 
sel—the boy lost his balance—he fell into the black water, 
and a huge billow displayed him upon its swelling back! 

The wretched father uttered a dreadful shriek, and sprang 
over the bulwark into the sea. 

The man at the helm was the only person at that time up- 
on deck. He instantly left the wheel, ran down the cabin 
stairs, and with a trembling lip told the master of the acci- 
dent. 

“Out with the boat in an instant! ‘roared the captain, and, 
at the same time, running wildly about the deck, “call the 
fresh watch! and about ship immediately!—-Mate up the 
shrouds directly; keep a sharp eye upon the poor gentleman 
and his boy, and let your arm be directed to where the waves 
varry them.” 

The captain was the first to spring into the boat, and his 
crew eagerly followedhim. Fornever did a true American 
sailor wait for a second order, when his aid was required. 
Bravery and kindness of heart are often synonymous. 

“Pull, my lads; for God’s sake pull!” said the captain, as 
he kept turning round, at one time to see the mate on the 
mast, pointing out the direction the bodies had taken, and 
then, to steer the boataright. The mendidnot uttera word; 
nut pulled at the oars with all their power. 

“Tis adrifting sea,” said the captain. Not one of the men 
answered him; but each continued to labor away. 

“J have my fears!—-keep a good look out at the head of the 
bout, Atkins!” 

iicre the captain turned around to look again at the direct- 
ing arm upoh the ship’s mast; and he turned deadly cold when 
he saw the mate raise, as if in alarm, bis hands on high!— 

“God of heaven! "cried the captain,‘‘then they have indeed 
sunk: 

“Y saw it,’ exclaimed the second officer, who was station- 
ed at the bows of the boat. [saw it shake its jaws! And look, 
Sum, is that the yellowgg@il-weed Letween his teeth? Surely 
it can’t be the poor chilg™ hair!” 

The dreadful catastrophe was soon partly told, A billow, 
lightly tinged with blood, arose round the boat, aud displayed 
within its centre a huge shark! 

No tracts of the poor futher was perceivable. 
fain grew sick at the heart. 

‘Take the helm, Atkins,” he said, keeping his eye fixed on 
the bottom of the boat. The second mate’s cheek had a cold 
(ear upon it, as he, insilence, obeyed his commander’s orders. 

And a fine expression of still sorrow was perceivable upon the 
face of every man composing the boat’s crew. 

Slowly and faintly did the captain ascend the side of his 
ship. 

“Let me not be called during the night,” he said, address- 
ing his first officer; ‘‘and do not show me the log book for some 
days tocome.” . 

ile then entered his state-room, fastened tle door, and fell 
upon his bed, sobbing violently. 

The night-watch was set; ut not a man disturbed the still- 
uess of the deck with aheavy tread. The heavens looked 
cold and bright, nought was heard through the dark hours but 
(he light ery of the whcel, as the man at the helm looked at 
the binnacte light, and kept the vessel up to the wind. 

Cc. E. 
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FROM THE LIVERPOOL ALBION, AUG. 20. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN UNEXECUTED FEMICIDE. 

A deeply affecting narrative, under the above title, has 
just issued from the Glasgow press. Itis declared to be ‘no 
fiction.” It is published according to the will of “William 
M. Esq. of the county of Stirling, Scotland,” for the purpose 
of deterring others “from the commission of a similar sin, by 
the thought, that if they escape the punishment of the law, 
they are sure to meet with that of a racked and harrassed con- 
scieuce.”” The Confessions are powerfully written, and sel- 
dora have we read a more touching narrative than that, which 
is contained in the work before us. Weinsert an extract 
from the first past of the Confessions: 
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“Twenty-years, and the vision stil] haunts me! Yes, it is 
twenty years since I perpetrated that crime which has poi- 
soned my existence, and thrown over it a cloud of unuttera- 
ble sorrow. All other crimes may sleep, but iniquity like 
mine, never can. The worm that dies not preys upon my 
heart: I am the victim of remorse. 

My house stood in the midst of a plantation of elm and 
ine. Its situation was considered romantic by those who 
ad an eye for the beauties of nature, but such I never had. 
It was a large isolated building, white and airy in itsa 
pearance, and decorated in front with a portico of four Ionic 
pillars. Before the door was a plot of green ground, border- 
ed with flowers, and in the centre of this a fountain of clear 
water. Behind the mansion house there was a spacious gar- 
den, and about fifty yards to the right flowed a little river, 
murmuring among rocks, and shaded over by bowers of the 
birch and chesnut tree. ; 
Few places were so retired and beatiful, and here, if my 
miserable tone of mind had permitted, I must have been hap- 
{ had no companion but an only sister, and Heaven as- 
suredly never formed two beings so completely different as 
we. Poor Eliza, she wasevery thing that is amiable in wo- 
man. Fair, beautifully proportioned, and graceful in her 
movements, beyond even the most gifted of her sex; her light 
and airy form, her blue, deep blue eye; her lip ever crossed 
with smiles, and her complexion clear as heaven itself. Of 
all these things I could speak, but it avails not. They are 
gone; and nothing save their remembrance remains behind. 
Memory may do much to hallow even the divinest beauty, 
and imagination may touch with more delicate hues what the 
former brings up from the depths of time, but their fairy 
power were useless here.- My sister had a form and a mind 
which fancy never excelled, even in her brightest dreams. 
Strange to say, she loved me, I say strange, for what 
heart but that of an angel could beat affection towards a be- 
ing so malignant; so horribly wicked as I! I canmow recall 
how harshly I returned all her little acts of ki ss. She 
would try, by every art, to bring from me some deed of ten- 
derness. She would smile, and come out with some mirth- 
ful story. She would sit down before me, and throw her de- 
licate arms around my neck in a mood of gaiety and love. 
She would flatter me, and. watch over my concerns, and an- 
ticipate my wishes, but allin vain. My ungrateful heart re- 
fused to acknowledge her attentions: her fondness became 
painful to me, andI repulsed her. Nor when I was stretched 
on a bed of sickness did her tenderness abate. When the 
burning fever rioted in my veins, and but a step lay between 
me and eternity, she attended me with more than a mother’s 
care. Night after night she sat watching over my couch. I 
have seen her, when she little thought! so remarked, weep- 
ing in my dimly illumined chamber; and raising her fair hands 
to heaven in supplication for my recovery. And when I did 
recover, who can paint the joy that lighted up her beautitul 
countenance! All saw it with delight save one, and that 
was her wretched and ungrateful brother. 

She had a friend named Mary Elliston, also a beautiful 
girl. Their friendship had commenced in childhood, and their 
souls were knit closer by succeeding years. Mary lived with 
us, for she was an orphan; and being originally of a respecta- 
ble but unfortunate family, my father gladly adopted her as 
a companion to his daughter. She was tall, and exquisitely 
made, and all her movements were full of female dignity. 
Her form wanted the richness and voluptuous swell of Eliza’s, 
but it was more airy, and, if possible, more graceful. My 
sister’s complexion liad the brightnesa and bloom of northern 
beauty. Her yellow hair waved like streaks of sunshine o- 
ver her temples, and her blue eyes, deep and lucid as the sap- 
phire, were full of animation and mirth of soul. Mary had 
more of the Italian cast in her coumtenance, which was of a 
darker and warmer hue. Her hair was black and shining, 
and her eyes, of the same complexion, were full of melancho- 
ly. Never were two lovlier beings associated together under 
the sameroof. Eliza was all affection, and smiles, and inno- 
cence, and she showed them on every occasion. Ifshe loved, 
she expressed in bright and undisguised language the emo- 
tions of her soul. Mary was not more lovety, for that was 
impossible, but she was evidently a being of profounder and 
intenser feelings. Herspirit was more full of pathos. Her 
fervour was not so easily excited, but when once aroused it 
flowed in deeper channels, and its.influence upon ail the pas- 
sions was most striking and irresistible. 

I know not how it was, but this pure-minded and intellec- 
tual girl conceived for me a strong affection. God knows, 
there was little in my society to attract the love of any one, 
and above all, of such as¢he. Ineverdid her an act of kind- 
ness. I scarcely ever spoke to her with common civility; 
yet strange to say, lunknowingly gainedher heart, and she 
loved me at last ag if { had been the most deserving object up- 
on earth. How my grovelling soul came to be invested with 
such sag remains a problem which I have never been able 
to solve. In all other respects the mind of Mary was pure 
and heavenly. That spirit so full of poetry and romance, 
that mild enthusiastic spirit, conversant only with lofty 
thoughts, and whose existence had passed in a.world of fancy 
and fecling, how did it descend from jig high estate to seek 
companionship with a base earthborn heart like mine? In 
this only. she erred; in this only she showed that tinge of hu- 
manity which clings to all below. Perhaps she might have 
been influenced by her affection for mysister. Be that as it 
may, I saw herfeelings, and, with the teue villainy of my na- 
ture, resolved to take advantageof them. It would be sick- 
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virtue of this unfortunate girl, She loved me to distraction, 
and I but two well succeeded. But how was my poorhard 
—— gained? By a proceeding, the iniquity of which, 
no language can characterise. I invoked the Most High to 
witness that my future intentions were honourable; and 
swore in the name of all that is sacred to make her my own: 
I never intended tokeep my promise. What were oaths to 
me? What were broken hearts and ruined hopes to one who 
looked upon virtue and honour as baubles, and whose polluted 
soul seemed born for the atmosphere of the blackest iniqui- 
ty! 
Time rolled on, and the state of Mary became apparent, 

but still I never felt remorse. I looked on unmoved at the 

ruin I had effected; and when the unsuspecting victim requir- 

ed the performance of my vows, she was answered with a 

contemptuous sneer. Her spirit, from this moment, faded ut- 

terly away. She felt that she had been betrayed, and saw 

the dreadful precipice on which she stood. HadI been aay 

thing else than a villain; had one spark of generous feeling 

still animated my bosom, I must have pitied the miserable 

girl; but compassion was unhappily a feeling to which ! had 

ever been a stranger, and I looked on the wreck of beauty 

with savage indifference. 

Eliza’s tender heart was moved, and she saw her compan- 

ion with other eyes. Shedid not, withthe prude-like barba- 

rity of many of her sex, cast off this erring sister. She saw 

that she had been led astray, and knew, that although in the 

eyes of the world she was a lost and a worthless thing, yet 

she was not to be abandoned to misery and neglect. So far 

from turning away from this object of distress, she pressed 

her to her bosom; nor did she consider herself dishonored in 

so doing. Her pure heart told her that Mary was innocent, 

and what had occurred was a misfortune rather than a crime. 

She solaced her in the midst of her misery, and tried to sus- 

tain her broken heart, with the hope that I might one day 

repair the injury I had done, and restore her, blameless and 

unblemished, to society. Nor did she stop here, for on her 

knees she conjured me, as I valued the welfare of a wretched 

creature; as I valued the honour of our house; as I valued my 

own eternal happiness, to render that tardy justice which up- 

rightness and virtue demanded. The appeal was as eloquent 

as beauty and affliction could make it, but it was in vain. I 

heard it with contempt. 

About this time, a young lady of considerable fortune came 
to reside in our part of the country. She was rich, and I con- 
sidered that now or never had an opportunity occurred of 
gratifying my passion for money. My situation in life was 
well known, and I was cordially received as a visiter into her 
mother’s house. I endeavoured to make myself as agreeable 
as possible, and in a short time had the satisfaction of think- 
ing that I was listened to with not an unfavorable ear. There 
was only one bar that stood in the way, and this was Mary 
Elliston. My faith was plighted to her in the most solemn 
manner; and I well knew that if this reached the ears of my 
new mistress, my prospects inthat quarter were at an end. 
Besides, Mary was now in that state which rendered her mis- 
fortune palpable to all eyes. No one as yet knew the author 
of her misery, but he could not remain concealed much long- 
er; and his name once mentioned would sink him to infamy 
and degradation. 1 cared little for exposure, on the score of 
honor or virtue, but I dreaded it on that of self-interest. Let 
me get possession of my object; let her wealth be once fairly 
securedin my iron hand, and my shame, for aught I cared, 
might be trumpeted to the uttermost ends ofthe earth. But 
till then; till that decisive, that irrevocable moment, it be- 
hoved that all should wear the aspect of integrity; that all 
should run smooth as the unruflled sea. 1 covered my hypo- 
cricy with the semblance of virtue, as the ashes of the dead 
are covered with flowers, and crawled, like the viper, under 
cover, the better to entrap my prey. 

That no evil report might injure my reputation till that 
time, I had Mary sent off about ten miles to a small country 
house on the banks of the Forth. There the sorrows of that 
unhappy girl only became more pungent; she felt the misery 
of loneliness. Deprived of my sister’s society and mine, and 
the last, stiange to say, she prized above all other, her heart 
became more desolate andbroken. She wrote me a letter; 
the paper was stained with tears, and every word breathed 
unutterable affliction. It implored me to take compassion on 
her wretched state, and fulfil the promises I had so so!emnly 
made: “If know that you are addressing another, but if she 
has the spirit ofa woman, never will she listen to you after 
what you have done to me.” 

Such were the condoling linesof her leiter, and they fired 
me to revenge. Suspicion lowered upon my heart, and the 
thought came upon me that they were but the prelude of a 
discovery. ‘And must my plans be thus thwarted by that 
wretched girl? Must a fortune be torn away from my grasp? 
Shall she unveil to my affianced bride what for a time raust 
remain in darkness; and for what? to ruin me;toblast my 
dearest prospects without benefitting herself?” The evil pas- 
sions were stirred up within me; hei! boiled in my bosom, and 
I was wrought to an ecstacy of madness. For half a day! 
remained in this tumult of passion. Towards evening it ceas~ 


intensely than ever. 

Yes, | remember it well. Thisday, and twenty years have 
rolled away, I sat by the fire moody and distracted, and me- 
dite ting, apparently, somp violent deed. My sister sat oppo- 
site to me. She*was employed at her n , but while she 
sewed, her blue eyes streamed with tears, and ever and again 





she cast at me logks of the deepest affliction. ‘My dear bry- 
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ther, has any thing occurred to distress you?’ 1 thundered 
out, ‘silence, distract me not,’ in a voice which made her 
start backward with terror; and, striking my hand violently 
against my burning forehead, 1 left the room and mounted up 
stairs tomy bed chamber. A small Highland dirk hung over 
the mantlepiece. It had been inthe family for ages. J put 
it inmy pocket, almost unknowing what I did, and descend- 
ed with portentous speed. Eliza met meas I was going out. 
She put her slender arm in mine, and requested me, with a 
voice of melting tenderness, to stay at home, for that I was 

vidently very unwe}). With brutal violence I pushed her a- 
side and rushed into the open air. 

The evening was fair, beautifully fair. The sun was sink- 
ing down gloriously, and mellowing nature over with his last 
departing beams; but I remarked it not. I saw nothing. I 
eard nothing. A tumult was in my heart; my ears were 
stunned, and I hurried over the earth with reckless fury. 
Night came down, and I found myself at Mary’s door. I en- 
tered, but she was not within. She had gone out to walk by 
the banks of the Forth. 

{ went to find her. Her lovely and interesting form was 
ssated upon arock which overlooked the stream. When I 

ame up, she was in tears; butshe threw her arms around 
i@, and kissed me with unspeakable fondness. How roman- 

ic was the scene! Q*how unfit for a deed of villany! The 
moon was up in the vault of heaven.—The firmament wa: 
silvered over with her chaste beams, and the light of the pla- 
nets dissolved and Jost in a flood of pale celestial glory. One 
solitary star twinkled by her side. And how beautifully 
were the rays reflected by the stream that murmured amid 
{s rocky channel, and gave forth a melancholy music, which 
was the only sound that disturbed the unbroken calm of na- 
‘ure. Could crime linger here? Could vice pollute such a 
scene with its accursed presence? Base, cruel, treacherous 
was the deed. Was there no bolt of heaven to consume my 
coward heart? While she clung to my bosom and called me 
ier own—-while her deep melting eyes were thrown so ex- 
pressively on my savage countenance—yes the deed was then 
‘ione—done at a moment when any heart but that of a demon, 
would have been disarmed. 1 drew slowly the dagger from 
my pocket, and—my spirit shudders while I relate it—stab- 
bed her in the back! A shriek and she fell to the earth.— 
‘Oh! do not destroy me! William, William, that was a cruel 
stroke. Spare me; do not kill me, do not kill my poor un- 
pornbabe!’ She elung to my knees, but I spurned her away, 
ond she again fell exhausted. There was no time to be lost. 
I laid violent hands upon her, and pitched her over the rock. 
{ heard her rustling among the branches which opposed a 
‘ceble resistance to her fall; and then a dash among the wa- 
ters, and a feeble cry; and all was silent.” 








THE GLEANER. 





Catching a Beaver--—There is in Ashby, Mass. a bog, called 
Beaver Meadow, from the circumstance of the beavers hay- 
ing formerly built a dam across a small stream that runs 
through it. And it has since been customary for the owners 
if the land to overflow it with water in the winter season, to 
improve its products. It is owned by several of the neigh- 
Louring farmers, who repair thither annually for the purpose 
of making hay. It was on one of these occasions, while a 
number of them were sitting under the shade of a tree, over 
a comfortable jug of four o'clock, that Phil Bultrick, an old 
hunter, told the following story: “J was once,” said he, “ska- 
ting on the ice, upon this meadow, wken I saw a famous large 
beaver, to which Limmediately gavechase. Finding himself 
close pressed, he popped through a hole in the ice, and I off 
with my hat and plungedafter him. fe paddled with all his 
night, and I followed after; but the beaver had rather the ad- 
vantage in swimming, encumbered as I was with my great 
coat and skates, and it was not until he was clambering out 
at another hole, that 1 made him my prisoner.” “But, Mr. 
Buttrick,” said one of the company, “did'nt you take cold?” 

Oh, not at all,” he replied, “it was in hay lime, and the water 
eras very warm!?—I| Berkshire «4m 

The celebrated Nash, being in a market town in the coun- 
iry, had occasion to employ a porter about some business, in 
which he biundered egregiously, and put Nash in a passion, 
who scolded him severely. ‘“Zounds,§ir,” said the fellow, 
unable to bear his reproaches any longer, “tell me what 
you'd have and I'll get it for you.” ‘Then get me, you pup- 
py, 2 greater fool than yourself,” said Nash. Away went the 
porter, and meeting with the mayor of the town, told him Mr. 
Nash was at that inn, and wanted to speak with him. Nash 
was greatly surprised when his worship told him the reason 
of his visit, and to excuse himself, fairly confessed what had 
passed between him and the porter; upon which the mayor set 
out in a passion, and immediately ordered the fellow in the 
stocks. As soon as Nash was informed of this, he repeated 
those Jines in Pope:— 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 
Atones not for the mischief that it brings: 

And then said, he would go and comfort the poor devil. 
When he came where the delinquent was copfined, he thus 
consoled him:—‘‘Sirrah,” said he, “being a poor man, what 
business have you with wit? It is an ingredient the rich can- 
not but manage to their disadvantages?’ And turning round 
to one of his friends, ‘““My lord ——,” says he, ‘has so much 
wit, that he never can keep a guinea in his pocket; and colo- 
nel ———, because of his wit, ncver could keepafriend. Wit 
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is ever dealing in diffieulties; you see it has brought this man 
to the stocks, ,who, if a fool, might have been mayor of the 
town, and sent others here.” Then giving the porter a guinea, 
“There, friend,” says he, “is something for you; now go home 
and study stupidity.”—That I will, master,” replied the fel- 
low, “Pll study the whole corporation.” 


4 Caledonian Response.--The Rev. Ralph Erskine, one of the 
fathers of the secession from the kirk of Scotland, on a cer- 
tain occasion paid a visit to his venerable brother Ebenezer, 
at Abernethy. ‘Oh! man,” said the latter, “but ye come in 
a gude time—I’ve a diet of examination to-day, and ye maun 
tak it, as I have matters o’ life and death tosettle at Perth.” 
‘With all my heart,” quo’ Ralph. ‘Noo, my Billy,” says Eb- 
enezer, ‘‘ye’ll find a’ my folk easy to examine but ane, and 
him I reckon he had betterno meddle wi! He has our auld, 
fashious, Seotch way of answering ae question by putting a- 
nother; and may be he’}l affront ye.” “‘Affront me!” quoth the 
indignant theologian. “Do ye think he can foil me wi’ my 
ain natural toolsz” ‘“Aweel,”’ says his brother, “Ise gie ye fair 
warning; ye had betternoca’ him up.” The recusant was 
one Walter Simpson, the Vulcan of the parish. The gifted 

talpho, indignant to the last degree at the bare idea of such 
an illiterate clown chopping divinity with him, determined to 
gravel hun at once with a grand, leading, unanswerable ques- 
tion. Accordingly, after putting a’ variety of simple, prelim- 
inary interrogatories to the minor clod-hoppers, he all at once 
with a loud voice, cried out, “Walter Simpson!” “Tere, 
sir,” says Walter, “‘are ye wanting me?” ‘Attention, sir— 
now, Walter, can ye tell me how long Adam stood in a state 
of innocence?” ‘Aye, till he got a wife,” in an instant cried 
the anvil-hammer; ‘‘but can you tell me hoo lang he stood af- 
ter?” “Sit doon, Walter,” said the discomfited divine. 


Steps Retraced.—Catherine de Medicis made a vow, that if 
some cone which she had undertaken terminated success- 
fully, she would send a pilgrim on foot to Jerusalem, and that 
at every three steps he advanced, he should go one back. It 
was doubtful whether there could be found a man sufficient- 
ly strong and patient to walk, and go back one step every 
third. <A citizen of Verberie, who was a merchant, offered 
to accomplish the queen’s vow most scrupulously, and her ma- 
jesty promised him an adequate recompense. The queen was 
well assured by constant inquires that he fulfiled his engage- 
ment with exactness, and on his retura, he received a con- 
siderable sum of money, and was ennobled. His coat of arms 
were a cross and a branch of palm-tree. His descendants 
preserved the arms; but they degenerated from their nobility 
by resuming the commerce which their ancestor quitted. 

The following anecdote illustrative of the well known a- 
menity of manners and good-natured politeness of our distin- 
guished countryman, Sir Walter Scott, is current among our 
writers. An English gentleman and his lady lately arrived in 
the neighborhood of Abbotsford, and being naturally anxious 
to behold its owner, sent a card tohim, stating that they had 
traveiled thither from a distant part of England, solely on 
purpose to see the great “Lion of the North,” and earnestly 
requesting the honor of an interview. Sir Walter iminedi- 
ately returned for answer, that as the Lion was seen to the 
most advantage at his feeding howrs, he would be happpy to 
see them that day at dinner. They went accordingly; and, it 
is needless to add, met with the greatcs attention and hospi- 
tality. —Edinburg paper. 

Quibble against quibble—Some years ago, Frederick Rey- 
nolds, the dramatist, took a house at Westminster, and bound 
himself (as he thouglit) to paint the inside once during the 
seven years’ lease: but in @gubsequent covenant, which if 
Reynolds read he did not umderstand, there was so much 
technicality and ground for quibbling as to the exact period 
for commencing the aforesaid colouring operation that at the 
end of the first year, the landlord (a most liligous and vexa- 
tious attorney) brought an action for breach of contract, but 
which the cecentric dramatist defeated by immediately paint- 
ing the whole of the inside of the house——blach! 

Dancing.--The Virginia Visitor contains a communication, 
under the classical signature of “Achoreuon,” denouncing the 
amusement of dancing. There are strange distinctions made 
in this world between different kinds ofexercise. No one, 
we believe, has yet discovered any immortality in skating or 
running for exercise, butas the age becomes more refined, we 
shall probabiy have moral laws passed against these amuse- 
ment also. Is there any immorality in a man’s jumping o- 
ver a fence twenty times pour passer le tems—-we presume not; 
take away the tence then, and let the man jump away as 
much as before:—is this wicked? Are the muscles unprinci- 
pled and the feet immoral? No.—Let this motion be per- 
formed with ease and grace—do they render wicked what 
was before innocent? 

But then the fiddle—what can be said in apology for the 
fiddle? Tobe sure there is nothing unprincipled in the fine 
flowing mane ofa noble steed, but Staak the hairs from that 
mane, and weave them into strings for the fiddle bow, and lo! 
they become instruments of evil. The case then appears to 
stand thus—a man may hop, skip, jump, or run, without mu- 
sic, and no harm isdone—but if he do this gracefully, and 
keep tine with the notes of the fiddle, he is guilty of abomi- 
nation. But when the fair and the young assemble, in the 
cheerfulness of innocence, and “mix in the mazy dance,” 





which gives elasticity to the form, and rosy health to the 





cheeks, they offend against the law of immorality. This is 
the only inference to be drawn, for if jumping and cuuiee be 
wicked in themselves, frogs and grass-hoppers are in a bad way. 
So much for dancing.—™. Y. Courier. 


Filly well Punished.—In the ages of chivalry no one could 
hope to please the ladies but in proportion to his courage and 
address in military exercises; they sought adorers among the 
brave, and the proofs they required of the merits of a lover, 
and the force of his attachment, were combats, victories, and 
trophies. In many instances, friends were compelled, by the 
barbarous commands of their mistresses, to engage in mortal 
combat: and the life of some brave, but infatuated soldier, 
was often sacrificed to the pride and cruelty of a wanton wo- 
man. As Francis {. was one day amusing his court with 2 
combat of lions, a lady dropped her glove in the arena, and 
said to the chevalier De Lorges, “if you wish me to believe 
you love me as much as you every day profess to do, go and 
bring my glove.” De Lorges immediately went down among 
these terrible animals, took up the glove, returned and threw 
itin the lady’s face; and despite ofall her arts and advances 
refused ever to visit her again. His courage was great, but 
his good sense wasgreater. 

Ostriches.—The Boston Travler mentions that three live os« 
triches were brought to that city by a brig from the Cape de 
Verds. The captain procured them from a caravan of ani- 
mals. The Traveller says, that ‘the ‘largest, is only eight 
months old, in a natural posture is nine feet high—the others 
are younger and smaller, but seem growing very rapidly. 
They swallow bones, broken stones, iron nails, &c. with avid- 
ity, and the gastric fluid of the stomach possesses the peculiar 
property of dissolving them in a little time! The plumage is 
at present rather disordered, as they plucked each other’s 
feathers on the passage. The bird has but two toes on the 
foot; the leg large, and white as a man’s arm, is a great curi- 
osity of itself. Its eye is large and vacant and what is re- 
markable appears entirely destitute of attachment to its owu 
species, or those who have them incharge. The natives ol- 
tentimes ride them; and though their wings are two small for 
flying, their speed over the deserts of their own native coun- 
try, is greater than the fleetest Arabian horse.” 

1 Gentle Hyena.—In one of the menageries exhibited at 
Brighton races, was a striped hyena, which, to the keeper 
and all around him exhibited the usual ferocious habits which 
have hitherto been considered inherent in animals of this kind 
Among the spectators was a young man who fearlessly ap- 
proached the animal’s den,while it was snarling and snapping; 
most furiously, and putting his hand through the wires, pat- 
ted the animal on hishead. In aninstant the hyena exhibit- 
ed symptoms of the greatest delight, bounded about the cage 
in an ecstacy of joy, and rubbed himself against the young 
man’s hand, appearing overjoyed with his caresses. It ap- 
peared that this animal had been taken when a cub by this 
young man, and brought by him to England, and sold to a 
keeper of a menagerie; and although seven years had elapsed 
since the animal and his first master had parted, yet the re~ 
collection of the gentle treatment he jad received from the 
latter was gratefully and instantly remembered by this geuer- 
ally, though now it appears, erroneously supposed, untamea- 
ble animal. 
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TO CLARISSA. 
Supposed to be written by a celebrated Irish poet of these times. 


It is not in those eyes that I look for delight, 
Tho’ beaming with lustre so radient and clear; 
Tho’ those eyes are so languishing, humid and bright, 
And seem to debate ’twixt a smile and a tear. 
It is not on that cheek, with red roses impress’d, 
Which the blush of young morning surpasses by far’, 
It is not on that cheek I would take up my rest, 
And exchange luscious glances in amorous war. 
It is not on that bosom I would wish to repose, 
Tho’ a lovelier bosom the world never saw, 
That breast which with love and with liberty glows, 
No pen can describe, and no pencil can draw. 
Like two little hillocks of pure, spotless snow, 
. Which the gale, in its sport, has most charmingly driven, 
It reminds us of heav’n to which we would go, 
For the snow we all know is descended from Heaven. 


It is not in these arms I would wish to recline, 
Tho’ bright alabaster ne’er form’d such a pair 
} wish not those arms should around me entwine, 
Tho’ those arms are so rounded, so plump and se fair. 


It is not to those lips where the bloom of the peach 
With its nectarine juices so sweetly combine, 
Ah, ’tis not to those lips that I gladly would teach, 
Love’s sympathies felt by a touch most divine! 

But pure as the skies is the flame you inspire, 
Isaw you, and worshipp’d, as something above 
The objects of earth, and of earthly desire, 
And I caught from your glances celestial love. 
While I kneel to Clarissa, and gaze on her charms, 
Asa goddess I view her, I rev’rence, adore, 
But wish not toclesp the sweet girl in my arms, 
So modest and bashful a youth is Tom M—e. 
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VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT.—-The President of the U. 
States reached this city on Sunday morning, in the steamboat 
trom Philadelphia, and took lodgings at the City Hotel. At 
the earrest solicitation of a number of our most respectable 
citizens, the President was induced to stop a few days, in or- 
der to give an opportunity to his fellow-citizens of an ex- 
change of salutations with the Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion. He attended Divine service on Sunday morning at the 
Virst Presbyterian Church, and in the afternoon at the Ca- 
ihedral. On Monday morning he joined the citizens of Balti- 
saore in paying the last sad tribute of respect to the remains 
of the late venerable Howarn, accompanied by his son and 
William Patterson, esq. After his return from the funcral, 
ue received until four o’clock the friendly salutations of the 
Mayor and City Council; the officers of the Third Division, 
in full uniform, were introduced by Major Gen. M‘Donald, 
and at 7 o’clock, a large assemblage of his fellow-citizens, 
who continued to pay their respects to him in great numbers 
until ten o’clock in the evening. On Tuesday morning the 
President, accompanied by a number of citizens, left the city 
on a Visit to the battle ground at North Point; and after an 
examination of the various points of this interesting spot, 
pendered additionally so by the explanations of those who 
liad a personal share in the dangers of the day, returned to 
the city at one. Asonthe previous day, great numbers of 
persons of all classes repaired to the hotel to tender him their 
salutations. The number who called on the president, must, 
it is believed, have amounted to thousands. At 2 o’clock the 
Voreign Consuls resident in Baltimore, waited on the Presi- 
sieag, and paid their respects. At3 o’clock, the Rev. Mr. 
Whteler, President of St. Mary’s College, accompanied by 
the Vice President, several of the Professors, and upwards of 
one hundred students, also waited upon him. The Rev. Mr. 
Eccleston, Vice President of the college, briefly addressed 
the President in the following words: 
Sirn—We have the honor of presenting to you the Students 
of St. Mary’s College. Sharing the respect so cordially mani- 
fested by their fellow-citizens, they are desirous of giving ex- 
pression to the feelings called forth by this grateful occasion. 
If, in their studious retreat, they delight to contemplate the 
Yofty virtues recorded on the classic pages of antiquity, and 
iheir youthful bosoms catch the fire of Roman patriots and 
Grecian sages; may they not be allowed to feel something 
more than admiration, when they pay the tribute of their 
hearts to those venerable titles in the person of the First Ma- 
gistrate of their country? 
/ But, Sir, of these youths a considerable portion approach 
a ' They are from the 
iising republics of the South. - By their standing in society, 
destined to the discharge of great and responsible duties, 
they have éome to prepare themsclves for their high calling 
in an institution which already boasts of numbering amongst 
its alumni several of the distinguished patriots who are now 

raping glory and freedom at the side of the Bolivars and the 


I b 


La Mars. With what pleasing emotions will not these youth- 
ful strangers #emmember a moment, which shows to them pow- 
er resolved into paternal regard, and fidelity exalted inte fil- 
al affection.—A moment which evennow perhaps becomes 
for them another motive to generous deeds, and a presage of 
future success. 

Accept, therefore, Sir, the testimony of respect and vene- 
ration, which flows from ardent and inzenuous heafts; and 
while we become the organ of their feelings, we necd not 
add, that they are in unison with our own.” 

To this short addvess, Mr. Adams with much emotion and 
interest replied in words to this effect: 

“In receiving this pleasing mark of attention from the Pro- 
fessors and Students of St. Mary’s College, [ am happy to re- 
uew the recollection of scenes in which I myself was once 
engaged, Itoo have performed the duties of an instructer in 
aditerary institution; and I entertain the highest respect for 
iWat important and dignified function.” And he concluded 
with some observations favourable to the reputation of the 
College. The students were then individually introduced to 
the President by the Rev. Mr. Eccleston. 

After the introduction, and an interval of a few moments, 
during which he was evidently striving to suppress his emo- 
tion, the President advanced, and with great energy and feel- 
ing, addressed the students in words to the following effect: 


Young Gentlemen—t\ am happy to have had the opportunity 
of taking you by the hand—and before we part permit me to 
remind you, while recollecting the sublime examples of pa- 
triotism, with which your daily studies make you cqnversant, 
in the histories of ancient Greece and Rome, so justly noticed 

inthe adé@ress from your respected instructor, whieh you have 
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just heard, that you have in this city and its immediate vi- 
cinity, the monuments of the same exalted spirits exhibited 
in the defence of our own country—and I hope and trust that 
they will influence your future lives as deeply as the most ex- 
alted proofs of public spirit which you will find in the course 
of your studies.” 

At four o’clock he dined with the Cincinnati of Maryland, 
and the Officers and Soldiers wounded in the Battle of North 
Point. The entertainment was handsome, and creditable to 
Mr. Barnum. ‘The following toast was given on behalf of the 
Committee :— 

The United States of America—May other countries learn 
from them, that the easy access of the people to their rulers, 
is the means of confidence on the one side, and of right gov- 
ernment on the other. 

After a short time the President gave the following senti- 
ment, which he accompanied with some remarks explanatory 
of the allusion:— 

“Ebony and Topaz—Gen. Ross’ Posthumous Coat of Arms, 
and the Republican militia-man who gave it.” . 

_l am apprehensive that the allusions upon which this sen- 
timent is founded, may not be familiar to every one of you at 
this table; and that it will therefore need ashort explanation. 

It may perhaps not be known to you all, that for the splen- 
did achievements of General Ross in this country, his family 
have been rewarded by a heraldic addition in their coat of 
arms; and as it was the arm of aRepublicanMilitia-man of Ma- 
ryland, that rendered this service to the family, I may fairly 
consider him as having given it. Heraldry is a monarchi- 
cal institution, but of which I know little. Whether this infer- 
ence would pass muster with the garter king at arms or not 
I] do not know; but I hope it will pass well enough fora Re- 
publican device. 

But the connection of this s¢ntiment with the names of 
Ebony and Topaz, is founded upon'a philosophical Tale of 
Voltaire, by which in my han og was amused and instructed. 
It is an ancient fable of the Hindu Bramins, and has come 
down, through the Arabians, to the modern European nations 
and to us. The same tale, under different names, has been 
told in English verse by Parnell, as well as in French prose by 
Voltaire: 

In the Tale to which my toast alludes, Ebony is the Spirit 
of Darkness or of Eyil—and Tapoz is the Spirit of Light, orgl 
good; and the interest of the story consists in the suceessidn 
of incidents by which they are continually counteracting eact: 
other in the events ofhuman life. The application of their 
names to the parts respectfully performed on this stage of 
existence by Gen Ross and the Militia-man of Maryland, J 
submit to your judgment and fecling,—with this single re- 
mark,—that whenever the Spivit of Evil spall invade this 
Country, under the banners of a foreign land, whatever honors 
may be showered upon their cominander by his Sovereign, 
the Spirit of Good will never fail to provide a Republican 
oe to confer those honors by speeding a bullet to his 

seart.”” 

On retiring, the President, after a few remarks, returning 
thanks to the reception which had been given to him by his 
fellow-citizens of Baltimore, gave— 

Baltimore, the Monumental City—May the days of her safety 
be as prosperous and happy, as the days of her dangers have 
been trying and triumphant. 

According to previous arrangement, the President again, 
between 7 and 9 o’clock, reccived the visits of the citizens, of 
whom he took leave in a brief aud cordial addess, praying 
those with whom he had exchanged salutations, to convey 
them as from him to their families. On Wednesday morning 
the President proceeded to Washington, where ke arrived in 
the afternoon. 

~ -——etge- - - 
ANOTHER HERO OF THE REVOLUTION GONE! 

Col. Joun Eacer Howarp, 2 distinguished officer of the 
revolution, and acommander in the Maryland forces during 
that arduous struggle, departed this life at his residence in 
this city, cn the evening of Friday, the 12th inst. His remains 
were interred on Monday last, withevery mark of honor and 
respect which a grateful people could bestow. The funeral 
procession proceeded from the residence of the deceased, in 
the Park, to Belvidere street, thence through Calvert and 
Baltimore streets to the burial ground of St. Paul’s church, 
attended by the President of the United States, the officers of 
the Army and Navy, the Judges and Officers of the several 
Courts, and gentlemen of the Bar, the members of the Order 
of Cincinnati (of which the deceased was President,) Trus- 
tees and Officers of the Maryland University, Mayor and mem- 
bers of the City Council of Baltimore, and officers of the cor- 
poration, Foreign Consuls, Strangers and Citizens, and the 
volunteer corps composing the several brigades attached to 
the Third Division, commanded by Maj. Gen. M‘Donald.— 
Minute guns were fired from the moment the procession start- 
ed, until it reached the burial ground—the vessels in the hare 
bor displayed their flags at balf mast, and a general suspen- 
sion of business took place, at the recommendat#pn of the 


Mayor, dariag the solemn ceremonies of the day. We have 





copied into another part of this week’s paper, an ably drawn 
and interesting biographical sketch of Col. Howard, which 
cannot fail to excite feelings of admiration, and a glow cf 
the purest patriotism, in the breast of every Marylander, fox 
the share which that gallant officefy at the head of the troops 
of his native state, sustained during the hard fought contests 
in the campaigns of the South. The sketch isdrom the Ame- 
rican of Monday last. ba 

ae — 

African Colony—We are requested to state, that the regu- 
lar packet brig Doris will leave this port for Monrovia, the 
chief town of the American colony on the coast of Africa, on 
the first day of November, without fail. Each emigrant o- 
ver ten ye age will be allowed a free privilege of the 
bulk of ion freight, and may carry as much more as 
he pleases, and which is bona fide his own, on paying freight, 
which shall be alien upon the goods until it is paid to the A- 
gent of the Society, eitherin Baltimore or Africa. That 
freight is put by the Society at the low rate of $1 25 per bb!. 

The following persons were appointed at a meeting of the 
colored people of this city, to receive tht names of emigrant’ 
and afford them such assistance as may be proper:—Nicholas 
Gilliard, Hezekiah Grice; Rev. Lewis G. Wells, Robt. Cow- 
ley, Jacob C. Geener, Remus Hervey, James Deaver, Wm. 
Prout, Philip Williamson, Charles Williams, Saml. Chase 
and John Forty. 


COMMUNIC ATION. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—A family of fifteen persons have just 
@rived in this city, from the. remote western parts of the 
state of New York, te take passage in the Doris. They come 
highly recommended by the Agents of the Society and the 
Clergy in their neighbourhood. Several of them are infants 
and little children, and they are accompanied by the fathe: 
and grand-father of the whole. As they have expended on 
the journey all their littie means, they are destitute of sul~ 
sistence, and will require support until the Ist or 5th of Ne- 
vember, when the vessel willsail. They are an interesting 
object of christian charity. Any donations in their beball, 
will be thankfully received, at the Book Store of EDWARD 
J. COALE. 

—— 

Another Faiv—The managers of the Benevolent Sccicty in 
tend holding a Fair ai the Assembly Rooras, Bolliday stree? 
on the 24th and 25thof this month, at 10 o’vlock, A.M. and 

ill meet two days previous at the Rooms to reccive dona 

gous from those inclined to render them assistance. We 

an only say, that we hope their exertions will be crowned 

with the same success which attended those of the managers 

of that recently held in the saloon of the Athenzum. 
erate 

Savings Banks—The great advantages which are experien- 
ced fro. these institutions, cannot be sufficiently appreciat- 
ed except by those who have tested their usefulness. Al 
though the weekly deposits may be inconsiderable, yet their 
constant and regular accumulation, together with a hand 
some interest thereon, will, at the expiration of each year, 
be found suitably to remunerate the provident depositors 
for their economy and judgment. 

The last half year’s report of a single savings bank in Lon- 
don, gives an aggregate of deposites for that period, of £283,, 
289 13s.——-one third of which was by females. 

The Friends—The first yearly meeting of that part of the 
Society of Friends adopting the opinions of Hicks, was 
held in Philadelphia on Monday—A vast crowd assembled, 
including many Friends from the country. During the meet- 
ing, which was to last a week, some of their celebrated 
preachers was expected to visit them. 

oats 

Cowiterfeits—We have seen a twenty dollax counterfeit 
U. S. Bank note, of the New Orleans Branch. It is signed 
Thomas Wilson, Cashier, and N. Biddle, President; and is 
made payable to the order of, and endorsed, Charles S. West, 
Cashier. The words “Office of Discount and Deposit in,””in 
imitation of letter press, are indifferently executed. This 
note was received at one of our city banks, but was subse- 
quently discovered to be a counterfeit. Altogether, it is 
well done, and would be readily taken by most S aeger We 
learn that it was brought from Adams County, Penn. where, 
it is believed, there are many of the same kind in circula- 
tion.—Amer. 


a 
Eararum~-The Latin quotation, at the commencement of 
the last page of this number, should read thus: 
Iw est sua gratia parvis. 


ae 

MARRIED,—On. Thursday last, by the Rev. Dr. Glendy, 

Mr. Thomas W. or - Miss Catharine, daughter of Ma- 
jor Wm. B. Barney, 1is city. 

, On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Roberts, Mr. Vietor 





Vallette, to Matilda, youngest daughter of the late Walter 
Csook, Esq. all of Baitiwore 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MERLIN,” AND “MARYLAND PASTORALS.” 








THE SHAWL. 
Lu est sua gratia parvis. 


Some say the subjecf'dignifies the strains, 

But that, I think, not always is the case; 

Lo, Cowper’s “ Task” his monument remains, 
Of whicha humble is the base, —— 

And ourown poner. a both Neale and Chase, 
Have sung of mobs and battles, and so forth, 
And yet their rhymes are not of wondrous worth. 
I sing the shawl;—a pretty, genteel theme, 
One sure of much importance to the fair; 
Tis not a subject to fill up a ream 

Of Meeteer’s manufacture, one might s 

But some few dozen stanzas will, I dee 

Be quite sufficient fairly to express 

The virtues of that article of dress. 

Like Parson Hervey, in his meditations, 

I'll draw good Jessons from it, if I can, 

And show by clear and lucid demonstrations 
Its use, its object, whence it first began;— 
And then, in the pursuance of my plan, 
Make sage reflections on the whole affair, 
Like a true ethical philosopher. 

Iris, immortal messenger of Jove, 

Whom poets call the goddess of the bow, 
Because when she descended from above, 

A rain-bow stretch’d across the world below, 
Now this is fiction, any man may know; 

She was a Grecian lady, and that’s all, 

The first that wore a party-colored shaol. 


Hence rose the fable:—and whene’er you mect 
With such like shawls (the sign will not be vain!) 
When such parade it up und down the street, 
We'll have sunshiny weather and no rain, 

And hence came that old maxim, it is plain, 
That rain-bows are a most unfailing sign 

That clouds will vanish, and the sun will shine. 


The use of shawls demands attention now, 

Upon my word ’tis very hard to hit, 

So various are their objects, you'll allow 

The task requires a modicum of wit, 

Alas, then, for the subject how unfit 

Is he who now — the glorious themes, 
Sans gin or beer, the bard’s inspiring streanrs. 
Perhaps to shield the wearer from the cold 

Was their primeval object and intention ;— 

If so,_—without reluctance, I make bold 

To call them a most valuable invention ;— 

But there are other uses I can mention, 

(Hoping to gain forgiveness from the fair’) 
Namely,—to shine, and make the foplings stare. 
Whether our ladies sport them ’neath the dome 
Of huge Cathedrals, or at gay St. Paul’s,-—- 

At shows or theatres, abroad, at home, 

At their devotions, or at Concert Halls, 

In this enlightened age the aim of shawls 

Is ornament not use;—But every rule 

Has some exceptions, as we’ve learned at school. 
Oft have I mark’d,—when from th’ harmonious choir, 
The grateful songs and joyful anthems rise, 
Some female saint, whoseeming to respire 

The breath of angels, rais’d her beauteous eyes, 
Like bless’d Cecilia, to the worshipp’d skies; 
When, if by chance her shawl became displaced, 
(Her visions vanish’d) she refits in haste. 


Shawls are composed of different kinds of stuff, 
Merino, sdown, cashmere, camel’s hair,— 
Some smi, some large, in faith some large enough 
For mainsail to a brigantine of war, 

How such can be supported by the fair, 

Isa fit subject for a learned cavil, 

But one, by Jove, I never could unravel. 


A vast variety of colowrs too 

Do shawls exhibit, yellow, scarlet, green, 

White, crimson, black, sky-coloured and deep-blue, 
All which on Sunday morning may be seen 

if you'll but take your stand, your loll I mean, 
Where Market street and Calvert come together, 
And, like a wife and husband, cross each other. 


‘Take you good notice of a lady’s shawl, 

Her temper,—talents,—you may soon discover, 
Jacinda thus a coquet we may call, 

Who spreads her cob-web trap to catcha lover, 
The flimsey crape so slightly is drawn over 

Her heaving bosom, that we can’t mistake 

Her object;—namely,—to enslave some rake. 
Corrina we denominate a ners 

Her shawl is very thick, and dark of hue, 

‘That no unhallowed glance, or fopling rude, _ 
May mark the beauties thus conceal’d from view, 
Corrinna is of certain age "tis true;— 

But tho’ full many a youthful charm is lost, 
Superior prudence may Corrinna boast. 

But who is this, advancing with a pace 

Light as a fairy’s o’er a bed of flowers, 
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O envious hat!—we may not see her face,— 
It isa bouquet hid in cambric bowers,— 
Assist me in divining, all ye powers!— 

Her shawl is white;—ah ’tis some modest maid, 
Toraise her head, tospeak, to look—afraid. 
Another comes, with slow and solemn step, 
Pale is her check, and Janguid is her eye, 

That seems full often to have watch’d and wept, 
Her breast still trembles with affliction’s sigh;— 
Her sable shaw! an index may supply,— 

She is religion’s votress;—well I a, 

How oft the tears of penitence do flow. 

With feet that seem in minuets practis’d well, 
Behold, approaching,—gaily from the crowd, 
A laughing, chatting, gay and giddy belle, 
Whose vast een oye by all’s allow’d 
Admirers still surround her, as a cloud 

Circles the queen of night!—in Concert Hall 
She oft is seen, and wears a scarlet shapl. 
Thus, with a moderate stock of observation, 

A man who walks the Baltimorean streets 
May hold a kind of tacit conversation 

With every beauteous damsel that he meets; 
Shawls are the signals used by female fleets, 
Which may be well-interpreted by all 

Who study the deep science of the shawl. 


But I who seldom on the fair attend, 
Nor claim the title of a polish’d beau, 
Will now bring my reflections to an end, 
And those who more of shawls would wish to know, 
May call on Messrs. Co. 
Who “‘keep a stock of every sort on hand,” 
And “rest your humble servants at command.” 
—_ 
FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
Extract—*DREAMS.” 
Oh! that my young life were a lasting dream! 
My spirit not awak’ning till the beam 
Of an Eternity should bring the morrow— 
Yes! tho’ that long dream were of hopeless sorrow, 
*T were better than the cold reality 
Of waking life to him whose heart shall be, 
@ And bath been still upon the lovely earth 
A chaos of deep passion from his birth— 
But should it be = dream) eternally 
Continuing—as dreams have been to me 
In my young boyhood-~should it thus be given 
*T were folly still to hope for higher Heaven! 
For I have revell’d when the sun was bright 
In the summer sky, in dreams of living light 
And loveliness—have left my very heart 
In climes of mine imagining—-apart 
From mine own home——with beings that have been 
Of mine own thought—what more could I have seen? 
*T was once--and only once (and the wild hour 
From my remembering shall not pass) some power 
Or spell, had bound me—~’twas the chilly wind 
Came o’er me in the night and left behind 
Its image on my spirit--or the moon 
Shone on my slumbers in her lofty noon 
Too coldly—or the stars-——-howe’er it was---— 
That dream was as that night-wind--let it pass-- 
I have been happy--tho’ but in a dream 
I have been happy—and I love the theme. 
Dreams in their vivid colouring of life— 
As in that fleeting—shadowy—misty strife 
Of semblance with reality, which brings 
To the delirious eye more lovely things 
Of Paradise and Love (and all our own!)— 
Than young Hope in his sunniest hour hath —. . 
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From the Boston Masonic Mirror. 
MASONIC ODE. 

Let Fancy rear her gorgeous pile, 
To please with art the tasteful eye, 
On shadows based-—with ruthless hand 
Time sweeps it off while hastening by: 
By Wisdom planned, our temple rears 
Its arch above the lofty spheres! 
And Strength his massive pillar lends, 
The glorious fabric to sustain, 
On which, in wildest rage and strife, 
The elements may pour in vain. 
Fixed on a rock it stands secure, 
And will eternally endure! 
Beauty, with chaste and lovely hand, 
Adorns the work thus ably done, 
Completing with the richest grace 
The dwelling of the Hoty Ong:—~ 
Her meanest gem will far outvie 
The rarest pearl that wealth can buy! 
Thus formed our temple, let our hearts 
Be worthy of a place within, 
Ranged round its sacred altars, safe 


a 


. 


From the polluting touch of sin; 
€ Bund by the tie of mutual love, 
- Find peate on earth, dad bliss abere! 
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The following elegant extract is from an address delivered 
by James G. Brooks, esq. before the members of Solomon's 
Lodge, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥Y. on the anniversary of St. John 
the Baptist. 

“It is now nearly three thousand years since the founda- 
tion of masonry; as yet it has resisted the destroying hand of 
time. Kingdoms have arisen, flourished and fallen—the rock 
of power, the adamant of genius, have crumbled—imoral 
earthquakes have dashed in ruin the strongest, the fairest fa- 
brics of human wisdom; masonry has remained unbroken—it 
has not bent to the storm, nor kath it died in the sluggish 
calm. Ifwe examine the nature and progress of man’s insti- 
tutions, we shall find them ail partaking of that mutability 
which characterizes his own strange and fitful and feverisu 
existence; perishable himself, how can he confer eternity 
upon his works? He erects his statue of brass, the colossus 
of ages—triumphant Time! thou hurlest it to the dust!—. 
True he can ascend the enduring arch of Fame, and inscribe 
there the letters of his immortality—he can kindle the fire of 
his own renown, which blazes for ages, a beacon to the uni- 
verse; but he cannot recall the last faint sigh of existence, 
nor protect his trophies against the scythe of destruction. 
Go and learn this truth from the melancholy picture of his- 
tory! Go and moralize amidst the ruins of Thebes, and asi 
where are her hundred gates, her thousand chariots, and her 
millions of warriors! 

“Ah! there is desolation cold, 

The desert dwells alone, 

Where grass o’ergrows each mouldering stone, 
And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Are gray and death-like old.” 

Go and learn wisdem from solitary Tyre, and ask where 
are her golden palaces and her numberless natives? Go and 
ask of Egypt where are her twonty thousand cities, her tem- 
ple of the sun, her oracle of Ammon, and her sacred fountain! 
There the sun shines on a black waste, the voice of the ora- 
cle hath been silent for ages, and the wild weed hath long 
waved in the bed of its fountain! Let Macedon produce the 
— of her conquering son—let Persia show the diadein 
of Cyrus and the spear of Cambyses: they are enveloped by 
the oblivious pall, and the mournful voice of history tells on- 
ly that they have been. So it is with man, and with the works 
of man—child of doubt and danger—the spectre of uncer- 
tainty bends over his cradled slumber, darkens the warin noon 
of his manhood, and extends his dusky arm over the evening 
of his decline—he walks forth in his majesty, the image of 
God, and the lord of creation—his path is on the mighty decp 
—his footsteps are on the lofty mountain—he stands on his 
proud eminence, and looks down on a subject world. Look 
once again, and where is he? The mysterious fire of his ex- 
istence is extinguished--the cold presses on his bosom—the 
dull worm banquets on that brow where once sparkled ge- 
nius and beauty—and the charnel shroud enwraps that form 
where once glowed the star of honor and the purple of domnin- 
ion! 

Since, then, instability is inherent in the very nature of 
man, and spreads itself over all its works, we can best judge 
of the value of its institutions by their longer or shorter re- 
sistance to subduing time. We are safe in the assertion thai 
no society can compete with ours in duration. Itdi4s resist 
ed every change, and braved every tempest; it hath stood 
firm and beheld the wide spreading pine of Assyria strewing 
the earth with its branches, in vast and gigantie ruin-—-it hath 
seen the rising flood of mighty hosts desolate imperial Baby- 
lon—-it hath seen thestarry throne of the just Haroun bro- 
ken down--it hath seen the majestic Beaks of the Romans, 
extending his dark form over battle-fields, 

“Where death’s brief pang was quickest, 
And the battle’s wreck lay thickest, 
Strewed beneath the advanciyg banner © 
Of the eagle’s burning crest: ; 
There, with thunder clouds to fan her, 
Who could then her wing arrest, 
Victory beaming from her breast?” 
Ah! thatgving was arrested, and the proud bird struck down. 
a prey tdwthe vultures of the northern forests. So it hath 
been—the pomp, the pageantry, the mightiness of nations 
have been humbled; the hand of obscurity hath spread its 
folds over palace, and temple and tower. The fierce storm 
of war and the lazy moth of luxury, have united in this work 
of destruction; and the impetuous wave of Time hath ever 
been chequered by the fragments of glory, and the wreck of 
magnificence, floating along in fearful and melancholy ruin.” 
EEE ; 
MASONIC CALENDAR, a 

Periods of meeting of the respettive Chapters and odes! 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haut in this city, 
for the”ensuing week: 

Monday—Amicas.eE Lopes, No. 25, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday—W arren Lopes, No. 51, at 74 P. M. 

Wednesday—Winver Lopes, No. 78, at 74 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday— Wireman Lopes, No. 72, at 74 P. Mov 

Friday—Unron Longe, Ng; 60, at 74, P, M. % 

Friday—Puornix Cuarter, No, 7, at 74, P.M, © 
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} Parwrep anv Pustisusp by SAMUEL SANDS, at the North 


+ East corner of Gay and Water sts. opposite the Excliange, 
Baltimore, at FOUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM, peyable at {MR ¢c* 
pirotivn of stx months. 
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